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THE OCCIDENT 


IRVING INSTITUTE. 


Select Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Primary Department for Children. 


Carriage will call when desired. 


This school, so well known for twenty-one years, has moved into elegant 
and commodious buildings on the N. E. corner of California and Buchanan 


Streets. It gives full Seminary and College preparatory courses, languages, 
elocution, music in all its branches, and art. 


It is an accredited school to the universities. 
address the Principal, Rev. Edward B. Church, A. M. 


For further information 


Cogswell Polytechnical College. 


26th and FOLSOM STS., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Oldest Polytechnical School on the Coast. 


TECHNICAL COURSES include Carpentry, Cabinet Making, Pattern Making, 
Forging, Moulding, Casting, Machine Shop Practice, Freehand Drawing, 
Mechanical Drawing, Sewing, Dressmaking, Millinery, Cooking, Stenography 
aud Type-writing. 

ACADEMIC WoRK includes Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Physics, 
Ciemistry, English and History. 


Competent Teachers in All Depariments. 


For further information address, J. H. CULVER, Secretary; or W. H. V. 
RAYMOND, Superintendent of Instruction. 


ALBANY COLLEGE. 


Theological | Albany, Oregon. 
Seminary 


Offers a Literary, Commercial, or Normal Edu- 
cation under most favorable circumistances. 


The Faculty is composed of scholarly men and 
women. 


Colle 
lighted, 
There are Two College Courses — the 


Classical and Scientific, and a regular Business 
College training equal to the best. 


Write to the President, 
WALLACE HOWE LEE, A. M. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Anselmo, Cal. 


e Hall is a roomy 


building, well 
eated and ventilated. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, Septem- 
ber ist, 1898. For catalogues and information 
address 


CLERK OF THE FACULTY, 


San Anselmo, Cal. 


PORTLAND—® 
®—ACADEMY. 


TENTH YEAR. 


Superior advantages for both sexes. Three 


Classical, Literary and Scien- 
ific. 


THOROUGH PREPARATORY DEPART- 
MENT. 


First Term Begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 14th, 1898, at 10 A. M. 


The Academy includes a Primary and Gram- 
mar School, a College-fitting School and a de- 
partment of advanced work in the Languages, 
Mathematics, English Literature and Chemistry. 
For particulars address 


PORTLAND ACADEMY, Portland, Or. 


Christian homes ready for boarding stu- 
dents. The new location is an ideal place for 
residence. 
1898. 
dent 


REV. GUY W. WADSWORTH, 
| 827 Grand View Avenue, Los Angeles, California 


For catalogue, etc., address the Presi- 


Grants diplomas and confers degrees. 


Board and Tuition per year - - 


Fall term begins September 13, | 


COLLEGE SEMINARY 


The Oldest 


Proiestan! Schoo! lor Girls On the Pacttic Coast, 


Rare 
Opportunities Offered in Music. One hour’s 


ride from San Francisco. Board and 
Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, 
$175. Write for Catalogue to 


MRS. C.T. MILLS, PRESIDENT, 
Mills College P. O., Alameda Co,, Cal. 


Fall Term Opens August 3d, 1898. 


HALL 


Boarding .and Day School for Girls. 
MISS ZAIDEE M. BROWN, MRS. LUCY 
FLETCHER BROWN, Principals. 


Prepares for all colleges that admit women, 
and especially f-r Stanford University, where its 


graduates are admitted without examination on 
recommendation of the principals. 


$400 

Tuition (for girls living with pa- 
rents or guardians) - - - 
Write for catalogue to 


MISS ZAIDEE M. BROWN, 
Palo Alto, Cal. 


F100 


School opens Sept. 6th. 


The McCormick Theological Seminary 
will open Thursday, Sept. 22d, at3Pp.mM., 


with an address by a member of the Faculty. 
Rooms will be drawn by the new students at 10 
A. M. in the Chapel. Full corps of Professors. 
Electives are offered in all departments. For 
catalogues and further information address: 


FACULTY, 1060 N. Halstead Street, Chicago. 


MOUNT TASMALPAIS 


Military Academy 


SAN RAFAEL. 


The only Presbyterian Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys north of Los Angeles. 


REV. ARTHUR CROSBY, A, M., 
Head Master. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


BOYNTON & ESTERLY, — 
Pacific Coast Managers, 


420 Parrott Building, San Francisco, 

525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. . 
Over 12,000 teachers placed. Manualfree. Now 
is the time for teachers to register for good 
positions, and for school officers to secure 

ay the best teachers. 


A YOUNG LADY 


Fully competent to act as tutor in a private 
family and one having success in the care of 
children, wishes to give part of her time in ¢x- 
change for board, while pursuing her studies at 
Berkeley. Any family needing such assistance, 
either in San Francisco, Oakland or Berkeley, 
may address “TEACHER, 
Care of THE OccIDENT, 1170 Market street, 5a0 

Francisco. 


— 


Occident 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The office of a religious news- 
paper can be made a very useful 
instrument in assisting churches 
needing a temporary suppiy, and in pointing out 
to ministers looking for an occasional engage- 
ment, a place for pulpit supply. We shall be 
most happy to be a convenience to all such. 
Ministers of approved standing and churches will- 
ing to provide suitably for such as serve them, 
can always find THE OCCIDENT a medium of as- 
sistance cheerfully given. Of course we do not 
have that style of congregation out here which 
we heard of ‘‘back East,’’ where, after a labored 
effort ona hot day, one of the official brethren 
handed out the sumptuous compensation of five 
dollars, to be greeted by the needy recipient 
with the remark, ‘‘Oh, I only wish you could 
hear one of my ¢en-dollar sermons.’’ The next 
time he preached there, there was an ‘‘X’’ on the 
greenback received. The editor is to preach at 
the First church, Los Angeles, on August 28th 
(not as a candidate, happily, as they have just 
called his personal friend, Rev. A. B. Prichard 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.), and his people at Vallejo 
request (they are sensible people in that parish) 
that Rev. E. Woodward Brown, our competent 
assistant, should come up again and -give them 
one of his latter-day sermons. This good brother, 
as well as others, will usually be ready to supply, 


if notice is sent to THE OCCIDENT. 


Presbyterians on the Pacific Coast 
are not slow to recognize any 
movement designed to secure 
greater efficiency in our denominational work, 
and for the advancement of the larger kingdom. 
The new management of THE OCCIDENT knows 
well that the ideal Presbyterian newspaper for the 
Pacific Coast has not yet been realized. We have 
a lot of eggs not hatched, and it will take more 
than three weeks to give them feathers and feet; 
but even the imperfect attainments of the present 


The Occident and 
the Churches. 


The Occident’s 
Reception. 


Price, $2.00 per Year. 


have met with so cordial a reception, and so many 
kind words have been spoken and written spon- 
taneously, that we feel like ending this recogni- 
tion by repeating a story with a nutty flavor, viz., 
‘When a new minister came to the church at X, 
one of the deacons, who believed that poverty and 
humility were the two essentials for a spiritual 
shepherd, told the new incumbent to pray the 
Lord to keep him humble, and that the congre- 
gation would see to it that the other qualification 
was duly secured.’’ 


A recent journey from the East 
brought the present editor 
Northland. 


through the States of Wash- 
ington and Oregon. He found much to cheer 
and to stimulate in meeting people and in seeing 
places and things. The new stir in Seattle. the 
good people there, the fraternal spirit of the 
ministry, and the grip put upon missionary work 
gave pleasant memories. The zeal for Christian 
education, and the high principles contended 
for, made him think of what was said of the lit- 
tle girl, and it is true of Coast people generally: 


When they are good they are very, very good, 
And when they are bad they are horrid. 


We are devoutly thankful that 
God gave to America such a 
President for the crisis now 
about over as William McKinley. With rare 
self-poise, industry, dignity and conscientious- 
ness he has held firm the helm of the ship of 
State, and we are now entering the haven of 
peace. He has done nothing vindictive or to 
bring Spain to unnecessary humiliation. He 
has been deaf to the jingoes, noisy, but few in 


The President 
and Peace. 


number. The world will be better for the war. 
How many mothers, sisters and 
Peace other dear ones to-day thank 
Brings Joy. 


God for the stopping of the 
clash of arms! To have the element. of fear 
put away means no trifle. 


Established 1868. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., AUGUST 17, 39. 
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Wbat Ofbers Think. 


Manual Training in Public Schools. 


Rev. T. S. Hamlin, D.D., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., in Zhe Independent has a_ valu- 
able and timely article upon the above 
subject. The Pacific Coast is to-day suffering 
because of a too exclusively book form of mind 
culture, unaccompanied by a practical grasp 
upon the things with which our graduates must 
come into contact in actual life. The college 
graduate who cannot drive a nail, or handle a 
saw, or make a garden to bear some resemblance 
to Paradise, ought to know that his education is 
but partial. Bread and butter, family comfort 
and self-complacency of the justifiable sort are 
all herein involved. We are training too many 
teachers who have only memorized pages in cer- 
tain books, and the result is unhealthy competi- 
tion, the use of forms of influence not to be com- 
mended to gain positions, and the introduction 
of political trading in relations which ought to be 
free from such methods. The article is long, 
but so instructive that we make from it extensive 
quotations: 


Everywhere brains are expected to tell, and 
cultivated brains most of all. But there are two 
practical difficulties with this theory. 

The university education teaches little about 
the work of a machinist, for example. When 
the young man at twenty-one or twenty-two 
holds his diploma in his hand, that hand is en- 
tirely unskilled; and if he is to earn his livelihood 
and serve the commonwealth as a machinist he 
must still take six or seven years of apprentice- 
ship. During those years he would, no doubt, 
advance more rapidly than an uneducated man 
of the same age, and at the end be a better 
machinist; but he would be twenty-eight or thirty 
years old, and only just beginning to be a pro- 
ducer to any considerable or independent extent. 

But, more to the point, he would almost cer- 
tainly never learn this or any other trade. He 
considers himself adapted to something better, 
by which he means something more profitable, 
more genteel, and affording a better social 
standing. 

This discloses the second practical difficulty, 
more important even than lack of time, namely, 
lack of disposition. If he is ashamed of his 
work and esteems it beneath him, he will sooner 
or later fail in it. Now the university or college 
graduate expects to earn his livelihood genteelly. 
He expects to have clean hands; to wear good 
clothes all day and every day, instead of only 
on Sunday; to live daintily if not elegantly. 
This is the standard that his university course 
has set. 


What the higher education thus does in a 
superlative degree the lower education does ina 
vastly less, but still in a positive, degree. It 
turns away the tastes from humble toil ; it sug- 
gests living by one’s wits in distinction from 
one’s hands. It may be said: ‘‘Certainly; this 
is the very purpose of education, to fitthe young 
for forms of lucrative occupation to which they 
could not otherwise hope to attain.’’ But those 
more genteel occupations are strictly limited in 
their scope, and in the number of men and 
women who can make a living inthem. There 
is legitimate business in any city, state or nation 
for a definite number of lawyers, doctars, archi- 
tects, civil engineers, etc., but this amount of 
business is limited and incapable of enlargement. 
These and like professions are now, and have 
long been, overcrowded; and this overcrowding 
leads to illegitimate methods of creating busi- 
ness, to unhealthful rivalry, to starving occupa- 
tion for a vast number of men. The few pre- 
eminent men always have work in abundance 
and make a good living, occasionally a fortune. 
But the mass of well-educated, industrious, hon- 
est men in the professions find life a constant 
struggle for a bare livelihood. 

Industrial training has long been regarded as 
one of the prime safeguards of the community. 
Prison authorities estimate that ‘‘three-fourths 
of the criminal classes have never done a stroke 
of honest work.’’ Froude says: ‘‘Learning the 
three R’s unaccompanied by an industrial train- 
ing is sure to bring about a fourth R—rascality.’’ 
Carroll D. Wright, the eminent statistician, says: 
‘The intelligent skilled laborer is rarely found 
in a penal or charitable institution. That kind 
of labor which requires the most skill on the 
part of the workman to perform insures him 
most perfectly against want and crime.’’ 

The common schools cannot, of course, com- 
pete with the technical schools in high technical 
attainments, and so cannot serve the same indus- 
trial ends. But can they, with manual training 
as a recognized and honored part of their course, 
serve the same moral ends? It seems clear that 
they can, and as much more effectively as they 
lie closer to the people. They can rehabilitate 
the decaying American respect for humble toil. 


“My Dear Brother.” 


Thousands of pastors who have been bothered 
with the things referred to below will thank the 
author who writes under the name of Rev. 
Simon Simple in the Southern Presbyterian, for 
using such plainness of speech as follows: 


‘I hereby put the business world on notice: 
You can’t sell me anything because you call me 
‘brother.’ I don’tknow you. You live in New 
York, Chicago, or Atlanta. You send me a 
prospectus or an advertisement, and at once re- 
mind me of the tender tie that mutually binds; 
then you proceed to get a trade outof me. You 
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would love me into the idea that because I am a 
nice, good man, you will sell me for a dollar as 
good goods as I am now paying two dollars for. 
You can’t fool me; I’ve been fooled once too 
often by this sort of pious fraud. 

‘‘Here’s another man who comes ‘bothering’ 
me, thinking that because I am a poor simple- 
minded preacher he can beguile me into becom- 
ing his advertising agent in this community. 
‘My dear brother,’ he says, ‘if you would send 
me a list of all the people in your town who might 
be induced to buy my goods, I would send you 
a number of my ‘hey-diddle-diddle’ songs for 
your Sabbath-school to practice up on.’ You 
would, would you? I don’t want your songs. 
Our church buys its song books, paying cash for 
them. The sample you send forces me to de- 
cline absolutely your pious offer to give me noth- 
ing for something. My influence in my church 
and community is worth big money, and you 
know it. Offer me a good price for my influ- 
ence, but don’t wound my feelings by trying to 
buy me at the price of a peck of chaff. My true 
brother would not beguile me with some coquet- 
tish deceit while I turn his grindstone for nothing. 

‘‘ “My brother’ has even offered, vainly im- 
agining that I have money to invest, to sell me 
stocks or bonds that would pay a tremendous 
interest. But I can’t help wondering why the 
Philistines, who are glad to get six per centum 
on their investments, don’t’ gobble up these ‘ab- 
solutely safe’ investments that pay so much more. 
No, my dear stock-jobber ( ‘brother’ or not), 
Pll not put any surplus with you. 

‘“‘Away with this contemptible cant that 
scratches a cross on a humbug to beguile the un- 
wary into believing that the sign of the cross is a 
token of sincerity. Let Christian dealers who 
would sell their goods advertise in religious 
papers, or, like other respectable men, through 
circulars and newspapers. But this way of get- 
ting trade and suggesting honesty by pleading 
kinship in the Lord—oh! Business communica- 
tions addressed to me must begin ‘Dear Sir;’ 
there’s an odor of insincerity about ‘My Dear 
Brother.’ Let those interested take notice.’’ 


— 


Prayer for Individual Conversion. 


Norman Smith, Jr., of Hartford, Conn., was 
accustomed to take part of the apprentices whom 
he had in business into his family, that he might 
watch over their moral and religious welfare. 
They were always present at family worship. 
He had occasion to leave home for a week or ten 
days, and his wife, who had been searching her 
heart of late, and endeavoring to make a perfect 
consecration of herself to the Lord, suddenly 
found this question raised in her mind, ‘‘Are you 
willing to pray in your family during the absence 
of your husband?’’ She shrank from such a trial, 
for she was young, her disposition was retiring 
and timid, and the apprentices were from sixteen 
to twenty years of age. Her mental distress was 
great, but she wisely carried the matter before 


the Lord. Leaving all her household matters 
with her widowed mother, who resided with her, 
she gave up the day to prayer from the morning 
hour, and it was not till late in*the afternoon 
that, alone in her room with God, she felt that 
she had gained the victory and was prepared for 
the dreaded duty. 

Then great peace came into her soul at once, 
and she realized the privilege of presenting those 
young men to God in prayer. To use her own 
words “In the morning worship I had only to 
open my mouth, and God filled it. The room, 
and even the house, seemed so full of God that 
it was impressed on my mind that God was will- 
ing to do a work in the family. So I invited Dr. 
E. P. Barrows to call at tea time, and converse 
with the young men. He did so, and one of 
them gave his heart to God during the conversa- 
tion; and before the week was out two others did 
the same, as did three of their companions in the 
next house. One of them soon began to pre- 
pare for the ministry, and is now a settled pas- 
tor.’’ When her husband returned to the city. 
he did not follow his usual custom of going first 
to the store, but came directly to the house. 
Mrs. Smith said to him: “I am afraid you will 
not believe what has taken place in the family 
during your absence, if I tell you.’’ He replied: 
‘Tam prepared to believe anything; for my men- 
tal exercises were such, while I was away, that I 
knew that something had taken place, and I came 
directly to the house, without going to the store, 
that I might learn what had occurred.’’ And 
this was the beginning of a precious revival of 
religion. 

Mrs. Smith not many years after that was left 
a widow, with three young daughters. She says: 
“T had an uncommon burden for the early con- 
version of my children. I retired, every evening, 
to my room for special prayer on this subject. 
One night, while I was pleading for covenant 
blessings upon them, a voice seemed to speak to 
me, ‘If you have evidence that you are a child 
of God, then you havea right to the blessings 
of the covenant for your children.’ I said, ‘Yes, 
Lord, I am thine,’ andthen I pleaded for my 
children. I did not expect an immediate answer, 
yet it was but a short time before they were all 
converted by the quiet leading of the Spirit.’’ 
And that mother’s prayer continued to be an- 
swered in the use to which God put these daugh- 
ters. One became the wife of a minister of Christ; 
a second was the widely known Mrs. Marshall O. 
Roberts, of New York city, whose spiritual char- 
acter and extended Christian influence in a high 
social position were of such value; and the third 
has pursued quiet walks of usefulness amid the 
churches and Christian enterprises of her native 
city. — William W. Patton, D. D., in ‘‘Prayer 
and Its Remarkable Answers.’’ 


The Chinese divide their day into twelve parts, 
two hours to each; and the Italians do not divide 
the twenty-four hoursat all, but run up to twenty- 
four o’ clock. 
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Occident 


A Presbyterian Family Newspaper, 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
Room 84, Fourth Floor, - - DONOHOE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


EDITORS. 
Rev. THEo. F. BuRNHAM, M. - - Editor 
Rev. E. Woopwarp Brown, -_ Associate Editor 


LESSEE AND BUSINESS MANAGER. 


JOHN M. FORSYTH. 


We solicit contributions, asking liberty for editing 
and requesting legible handwriting, condensation of 
matter, and that contributors bear in mind that avati- 
ability is equally important with truth and goodness. 


A Fraternal Greeting. 

In the Pacific of last week, the editor, Rev. 
W. W. McDougall, refers to the partial co-oper- 
ation of that Journal with the OCCIDENT, whereby 
the cost of composition and of press work is to 
be reduced for both papers. Preserving our 
editorial departments upon an exclusively indi- 
vidual basis, the editors and publishers see no 
reason why the exposition of the Sunday-school 
lesson and the C. E. topic, the material for the 
family circle and children’s department, together. 
with our quotations from other journals, should 
not be alike in both papers. It isa small task 
to transfer the forms when the type is once set 
up, and both papers are now of one size, and 
printed upon the same press. In speaking of 
the new arrangement, the editor of our Congre- 
gational contemporary takes occasion to refer 
in very kindly terms to the new editor of the 
OCCIDENT, and to our friendship for each other 
when we were settled near to each other, 
Brother M. at North Cornwall, Conn., while the 
writer was for twelve years at South Amenia, 
New York, ‘‘just over the line.’’ The editor of 
the OCCIDENT wishes to thank the Pacific for its 
kindly welcome of the new member of the craft, 
and to ask for indulgence during the process of 
‘breaking in,’’ and he deems it one of the most 
happy features of his new office, that he will have 
such a genial, brotherly and manly associate 
as the son of California’s first governor under the 
Constitution. whom he has learned to love with 
a ferver not to be spoken publicly. The poetic 
spirit of our brother unconsciously bloomed 


forth as, once, when giving us our charge at Val- 
lejo, he began his address in an iambic hexameter 
never forgotten, thus—‘‘Beneath the Berkshire 
hills we led our flocks together.’’ May God 
spare us both long to feed the larger flocks now 
awaiting our silent but we hope helpful service, 
in the use of our pens consecrated to Christ and 


his Church. 


Our Theological Seminary. 


Before many weeks the faculty of San Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary will gather on 
the mount well called Sunnyside, at San An- 
selmo, to begin again the preparation of godly 
youth, for the work of the Christian ministry. 
The entering class of last year was one most 
promising in numbers, quality and spirit. The 
product of this institution has vital relation to the 
cause of Christ on the Pacific Coast. Our 
churches, therefore, cannot look with indiffer- 
ence upon aught concerning this school of the 
prophets. We ought to bear its interests upon 
our hearts, and remember its directors, faculty 
and students in our prayers. What more fitting 
topic, brethren, for a prayer-meeting just now 
can we find? Possibly asa result of sucha serv- 
ice the Lord of the harvest may ¢hrust forth 
(note the original Greek expression) laborers 
into his harvest for whose choice of the ministry 
we have long been hoping. Again it will be a 
source of comfort and of inspiration to the 
learned and godly men of the faculty, to know 
that their work is publicly remembered at the 
throne of grace. Let us bury forever all spirit 
of adverse criticism of theological education in 
general, or local applications; and let our only 
motive be to discover in what way we can best 
promote efficiency in this most essential arm of 
Christian service. West Point and Annapolis 
need no defense after what we have seen since 
the twenty-first of April last. The cadets of the 
Church will soon be leaders at home and beyond 
all seas where sinful man needs the saving power 
of the abiding Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


The Sacred Heart of Jesus. 


No one body of Christians has a monopoly of 
the precious truth conveyed by the expression 
here employed, nor does any Christian wish it. 
The course of religious thought in all the ages 
has wandered in devious ways. There are many 
bends in stream, and rapids, and shoals. One 
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thing abides—it is the sacred heart of Jesus. Men 
may argue all manner of theological proposi- 
tions. Arianism and Sabellianism, Protestantism 
and:Romanism, Calvinism and Arminianism, old 
school and new school, progressive orthodoxy 
and conservatism come and go, and the soldiers 
go from one camp to another; but flying high 
above the tents of the great host of the sons of 
(sod, we see one emblem more attractive than 
even the precious ‘‘stars and stripes.’’ That 
heart of Jesus, warm with dying love for sinful 
men, throbs ever with yearnings made known to 
us by the Spirit of God. Our heart he seeks 
by showing us the heart divine. Theories of re- 
ligion change with passing years, while the power 
of that heart of Jesus never grows less, but is felt 
by more and more of grateful human hearts in 
each succeeding generation. By no means would 
we make it a light matter to be sound and true 
in religious thought, but our meaning is simply 
this: We might as well try to drive the planets 
and fixed stars from yonder firmament, as to ex- 
pect to drive from humanity the sweet influences 
of the sacred heart of Jesus. In Him centers 
the hope of humanity. In our darkest hours he 
is our only and all sufficient light. We may 
through the mazes of tangled thought come to 
cast off worn-out or modify very worthy and use- 
ful creeds; but amid the perils of the minor aber- 
rations of religious thought, it is found almost 
impossible to shake off the sweet unseen control 
of a heart divine in pity, and human in exper- 
ience, that still yearns over the Jerusalem of to- 
day, whichis a human heart not yet warmed and 
comforted by the sacred heart of Jesus. Let us 
pity bewildered souls and pray for them, urging 
them to keep close to that throbbing heart, while 
we ourselves walk carefully, learning daily from 
Him who is the truth, and holding fast to the 
Holy Scriptures, the ‘‘only infallible rule of faith 
and practice. ’’ 

The photograph of our boys in blue upon our 
first page was taken some time ago, but shows 
the quality of men which the Government has 
found so efficient in the recent operations of 
naval warfare. The petty officer in the center, 


a member of the Presbyterian church of Vallejo, 
went to the bottom.while on a merchant vessel, 
and his parents in Aberdeen, Scotland, were 
left to mourn a son highly esteemed. The father 
Is a granite cutter and fashioned some of the fine 


monumental work now to be seen in the city of 
New York. 


Editorial Motes. 


By the Associate Editor. 
Piety. 

Piety is a reference to something entirely out- 
side, to an invisible environment, to God. It is 
a reference to him as renating, illuminating, 
guiding, emancipating us; to him as helpful to 
all who are weak in character or poor in condi- 
tion. It is affiliation with him, the power of 
help in every activit? of the single person or of 
associated persons. He broadens and com- 
pletes us all. He adds beauty, and worth, and 
blessedness. 

Divine Authority. 

The sense of divine authority is in many in- 
stances a most vigorous instrumentality in keep- 
ing the desire of one from interfering with the 
welfare of all; in keeping man from clashing with 
man. This authority has been the great author- 
ity of many a person, many a group, many a 
theocratic tribe, many a city-state of antiquity. 
It is the great authority in the Christian Church. 
It is the great authority in the Christian man. 


The Political Rise of Africa. 

The European States have opened up Africa, 
though at great cost of money and sad loss of 
life. Governments have worked, wealthy and 
powerful business and ecclesiastical organizations 
have worked. This exploration and partition of 
Africa is a splendid piece of push and daring, 


and is as remarkable in the world’s history as 
was the exploration and partition of the Ameri- 
cas. 

The French form a broad belt on the north 
coast and go down through the Sahara to the 
south into a great country stretching to the 
Congo. They extend from the Mediterranean 
to the Guinea coast, and east to the center of the 
continent. | 

Germany has raised her flag, and is exploring, 
colonizing and developing the country in the 
southwest and in the equatorial east. 

Portugal is now aiming to develop her vast 
territory. 

So, also, the great Congo Free State is being 
explored and opened up by Belgian enterprise. 

While again, British supremacy has been se- 
cured through Egypt southward, through Ugan- 
da further south, and on beyond over much of 
south Africa. There, beside the Dutch Repub- 
lic, is a growing English-speaking land; with 
good markets for the natives, and the gains of 
industry made secure. 


>. 
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Home (Missions. 


Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, President, 614 Sutter st., S. F. 


Articles designed for this column should be sent to 
Miss Clara Pierce, San Anselmo. 


Articles for publication should be plainly written, 
name especially so, on one side of the sheet, and 
should reach the office at least ten days prior to date 
of issue. News items should be received not later 


Nothing for years has so,stirred the hearts of 
our nation as the going off of our soldier boys 
to fight for God and humanity in a strange land, 
amongst a strange people. Nothing has been 
too great a sacrifice so that their going might be 
as comfortable and free from sorrow and anxiety 
as loving hands could make it. To those who 
have tarried in the home and said the last good- 
bye, burying their sorrow and fear deep in the 
heart away from human sight, there has been an 
eager and feverish desire to drown the present 
in activity. But not alone to the mothers, wives 
and sisters of our soldier boys has been left the 
work of bringing comfort and aid to those endur- 
ing the hardships of the camp and battlefield. The 
women of our entire country, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, from the Great Lakesto the Gulf on 
the south, have universally joined the great army 
of Red Cross workers. It is well, and we say, 
God bless and speed the work and the work- 
ers. We should be heartless, indeed, could 
we wish by one drop to lessen the great ocean 
of love that prompts the service, or by one 
dollar to minimize the sum total of gifts for 
this cause. There is another warfare going 
on: our soldiers of the cross are on the field. 
The battle is fierce and long. There is suf- 
fering,and deprivation and weariness of heart 
amongst our great missionary army out on our 
frontiers. They are striving to break down the 
strongholds of sin, and set the captives free. 
They are endeavoring to raise defences and estab- 
lish bulwarks where all who come may find rest 
and peace for their souls. And shall we whoare 
so quick and ready to respond to the call of our 
nation forget these and leave them to struggle 
without sympathy, without money, without the 
. common comforts of life? 

Especially at this time, when the attention is so 
absorbed in what seems to be more tangible work, 
is there danger that the Christian women of our 
land neglect this other great work—as truly ours 
as that of supplying our boys in blue with the 
needful things of life. These other men and 
women are depending upon us to stand behind 
them and strengthen their arms and see that they 
do not suffer for food and clothing. Let us not 
lose sight of this obligation in the face of the other. 
Let us not lessen our gifts here because we have 
given largely there. The treasurers of our vari- 
ous societies will tell you that there seems to be 
great danger along this line. This is God’s own 


way of letting us help toanswer the prayer, ‘‘Thy 
kingdom come.’’ Shall we not make a new and 
stronger effort to bring up the measure of our 
gifts to this great Home Missionary cause before 
another quarter shall have rolled around? 


Oakland, Cal. J. ADELLA H. Coy_e. 


The following from Miss Miller of Good Will, 
S. D., gives a vivid picture of the Indian boys 
there, and their life in the Mission Home: - 

‘‘We have a robust set of boys, to whom phys- 
ical activity, with its twin brother, noise, is as 
necessary as is water toa fish. Seven times in a 
day, as they enter the house in a body, coming 
from school, ‘meals or outdoor work, a visitor 
would surely spring up in alarm wondering 
where the fire was, or if there were an earth- 
quake, or what was the matter. Occasionally 
you hear some conservative individual lament 
the displacement of the silent moccasin by the 
noisy shoe of leather. These lads are far from 
being automatons. It takes the strictest en- 
forcement of rules against wrestling and rough 
playing in the house to preserve furniture and 
even the building itself. When Good Will has 
a gymnasium, then it will be reasonable to ex- 
pect measured steps and conversational - tones 
from our boys when indoors. Last year there 
were many times when the severity of the cold 
and wintry blasts kept even our boys housed all 
day. Only think of it! Winds shrieking, snow 
sifting through every crevice, only whirling 
flakes and drifts to be seen through the windows; 
then imagine twenty boys (Indians) shut into 
one room 15 by 12 feet. Boys of different sizes 
and ages, from eleven to twenty-two, some 
amusing themselves with various musical instru- 
ments, perhaps, are not desirous of engaging in 
even quiet games. Their tastes are not at all 
similar, and there are various degrees of advance- 
ment among them. Two or three enjoy playing 
their violins, often choosing independent tunes, 
a third or fourth prefers to play hymns on the 
cabinet organ, one large boy delights in his ac- 
cordion, two or more play the harmonica rap- 
turously, sometimes there is singing. Now, if 
these all make different selections and strive to 
interpret them as best they can, who would un- 
kindly interfere, even if their inspiration comes 
at the same period? Not I. Music in their 
hearts is an object to strive for. The orchestral 
effect is peculiar, and I admit rather grating to 
graduates of harmony, yet necessary to be en- 
dured by workers at Good Will until there are 
such conditions as will justify a prohibition of 
this commingling of sounds. 


Naturalists declare that the kestrel is possessed 
of such wonderful powers of sight that it is able 
to see a mouse when it is itself at such a _ height 


in the air that it is invisible to the naked human 
eye. 


than Monday morning. 
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The Alexander Montgomery Memorial 
Chapel. 

After a long and vexatious delay, caused by 
legal complications arising from the non-fulfill- 
ment of their agreements and financial embarrass- 
ments of the contractors, the Alexander Mont- 
gomery Memorial Chapel at San Anselmo has 
been formally turned over to the San Francisco 
Theological Seminary. Previous to his death 
Mr. Montgomery, whose memory all the friends 
of the Seminary cherish with gratitude on ac- 
count of his munificent gifts to the institution, 
placed in the hands of Messrs. W. F. Goad and 
A. W. Foster the sum of $50,000, so much of 
it as should be necessary, to be used in the erec- 
tion of a chapel for the use of the Seminary, and 
in which should be placed a mausoleum, con- 
taining his remains, and the balance unexpended 
to be turned over to the Trustees of the Semi- 
nary, to be kept as a perpetual fund, the income 
of which should be used in caring for the build- 
ing and grounds surrounding it. 

By a judicious investment of the same funds while 
in their hands, the Trustees of the fund have re- 
alized interest on the same to the amount of 
$2,927.75. The beautiful building, completed as 
it now stands, has cost $42,927.75, leaving a 
balance of $10,000 as a fund for maintenance. 
But in order to reserve thisamount Messrs. Goad 
and Foster have generously waived any remuner- 
ation which was due them for their arduous serv- 
ices in the matter. Recognizing, and in grati- 
tude for, their liberality, the Trustees of the 
Seminary, at their meeting held August 2d, 
adopted the following preamble and resolutions: 


WHEREAS, Messrs. W. F. Goad and A. W. 
Foster, Trustees of the fund set apart by the late 
Alexander Montgomery for a memorial chapel, 
have, after years of hard labor and legal compli- 
cations, turned over to the Seminary said chapel 
completed and free from all liens and obligations, 
and whereas, by judicious investment of said 
fund whilst in their hands, and a generous dona- 
tion of all remuneration due them for their own 
services, they have also turned over to the Sem- 
inary the sum of $10,000, as a fund, the income 
of which is to be used for the maintenance of the 
building and the care of the surrounding prem- 
ises. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That there is due Messrs. Goad and 
Foster, and this Board does extend to them, its 
most hearty thanks for all they have done, and 
its appreciation of the arduous labors they have 
accomplished, of the handsome edifice they have 
erected, and of their noble generosity in doing 
the same without any remuneration for their 


Services. 


Resolved, That this Board, in accepting the 
completed building, does pledge itself and its 
successors to maintain the same in such a man- 
ner that it shall always stand, not only as a mon- 
ument to the noble generosity of Mr. Alexander 
Montgomery, but also to the exquisite taste and 
painstaking labors of the Trustees of the fund set 
apart by him. 

_ Kesolved, That the Secretary of this Board be 
instructed to transmit a copy of these resolutions 
to Messrs. W. F. Goad and A. W. Foster, and 
also to advise the Board of Directors of the San 
Francisco Theological Seminary in this matter. 


In Memoriam. 
REV. JOHN R. SINCLAIR. 


WHEREAS, Our dear Heavenly Father has 
seen best to remove from us, on July 1, 1898, 
our dear pastor, the Rev. John R. Sinclair, in 
the early years of a ministry that promised more 
than ordinary usefulness, and that we had hoped 
might be continued among us for long years; 
thus depriving us of his counsel, his leadership, 
and his helpful instruction. | 

Therefore, \We as Endeavorers, Resolve, to 
cherish his memory and his teachings, seeking 
to grow intoa more spiritual life, and praying that 
the seed he has sown in our hearts may bring 
forth a harvest. 

To this end we promise to give more study to 
the Scriptures that were his stay and comfort in 
his last days, to be more frequent in prayer, 
more faithful to our pledge, more watchful for 
opportunities, and also heartily to support, as he 
would wish us to do, whoever may come among 
us to take up his work. 

As a token of sympathy with his parents and 
brothers far away, who had not the comfort of 
ministering to him in his illness and of hearing 
his last words, we send a copy of this writing, 
and we both give to them and take to ourselves 
this text of comfort, among the last upon the lips 
of our leader gone before: ‘‘Casting all your 
care upon Him, for he careth for you.’”” May we 
each be found following on until the pearly gates 
open for us also. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
published in Zhe Ojai, the Ventura Free Press, 
and the Presbyterian Coast paper, THE Occr- 
DENT. Mrs. DANIELS, 

LILLIAN SOULE, 

VIOLET PIRIE, 

LILLIAN SMITH, 
Committee. 


Mr. Gladstone was the statesman on whom the 
chancelleries could not reckon at a pinch, whose 
courage was completely independent of the aver- 
age calculations of the hour, who, when his heart 
was touched and his mind convinced, served no 
man and no thing, but followed his conscience and 
the strong impulses of his nature.— London 
Chronicle. 
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Our Contributors. 


Mehr Licht. 


‘‘More light,’’ cried the great German (Goethe ) 
when dying. We all welcome every ray of light 
opening up truth. Prof. A. S. Isaacs, Ph. D., 
editor of the Jewish Messenger of New York 
City, writes of his interest in a recent article pub- 
lished in THE OccIDENT on ‘‘The Progressive 
Morality of the Old Testament,’’ and goes on to 
say, ‘‘You might have added the argument from 
language. Very often the phraseology of the 
Old Testament, take for instance the imprecatory 
psalms, perplexes one. But we have to consider 
the symbolism of Oriental speech, its intensive 
character compared with modern tongues. Hence, 
severe expressions seem exaggerated and harsh 
to the nineteenth century American ear, when 
they must be judged by the Oriental, and not by 
the English spirit. That is a fine expression of 
yours, ‘moral twilight.’ Twilight is really (the 
Hebrew) ‘between the lights.’ Humanity is 
still between the lights—the light that was, and 
the light that is to be.’’ The editor of THE Oc- 
IDENT hopes ere long to be able frequently to 
quote from the able religious journal edited by 
the broad-minded scholar quoted above, with 
whom he was a fellow-student at New York Uni- 
versity for four years, where a lifelong and warm 
friendship began with this now leading exponent 
of Hebrew thought and religious life. 


Shasta. 


The longing fancies of summer tourists oscil- 
late quite evenly between the sea and the moun- 
tains. Water and woods, each offers its own at- 
traction for jaded workers, and each has good 
medicine for both brain and brawn. California 
has mountains as well as sea, and there are few 
such mountains as Shasta. Noble, grand, im- 
pressive, beautiful, it lifts its snowy summit 
14,440 feet into the sky—California’s sentinel of 
the North—girt at the base with cedars, spruces 
and pines, Ruskin’s ‘‘builders with the sword.”’ 

Like all great mountains, Shasta has its meed 
of myths. The Indians say the Great Spirit 
lifted the mountain from the plain with one grasp 
of his mighty hand; hollowed it for a wigwam 
for his family; thrust holes in its side, from 
which the trees sprang up; broke dry sticks in 
pieces, whereupon the small pieces became fishes 
and the large ones grizzlies; and that one day 
the daughter of the Spirit, whirled away bya 
strong wind, married a grizzly and man was the 
offspring. Learning that hisdaughter, long lost 
and loved, was alive among the grizzlies, the 
Great Spirit came down from the mountain, and 
as he did so melted the snowy crown with his 
heart of love. The streams ftowed after him, 
first in mighty glaciers and then in crystal rivers. 
These branched into a thousand living rivulets 
and springs, so that the sloping sides for miles 


around have become a vast fountain, pouring 
forth a liquid life in veils, fans, laces and ribbons, 
forming one of the most beautiful and refreshing 
sights in all the world. A California professor 
in poetic strain says it is ‘‘the long lost fountain 
of eternal youth.’’ Probably in cold English it 
is not, but that must be a stagnant and a parched 
life indeed that does not find freshening and in- 
vigoration in resting for a season amid such 
scenes as these. 

Probably the same great cataclysm that raised 
the mountain shattered the contiguous rocks, 
cleaved them into canyons and twisted them into 
fantastic shapes. Some of them the elements 
have fashioned into architectural forms. There 
are columns of blue basalt, with base, and shaft 
and capital of such size and symmetry as to 
make one wonder, recalling the ruins of Palmyra 
and of Thebes. Far away on the right bank of 
the Sacramento, which in these altitudes is a nar- 
row, rushing torrent, there is a pathway of nat- 
ural tiling made from columns broken off as 
smoothly as though cut with a diamond saw. 
They form great hexagonal mosaics—blue paving 
stones of remarkable uniformity and evenness. 
The illusion of nature is so perfect that a lady 
stepping over them remarked, ‘‘How much 
trouble somebody has taken to lay these stone 
blocks for us to walk upon.’’ As one looks 
and thinks one is reminded at once of Fingal’s 
Cave and the Causeway. ‘‘Moss-Brae Falls’’ are 
a famous wonder of this beautiful region. A 
woman looking at them said: ‘‘We think at 
home that Minnehaha Falls are of the finest 
in the world. But they are wee mites com- 
pared with these.’’ It may be questioned with a 
slight poetical license whether there is any nat- 
ural beauty or grandeur in all the world which 
California cannot equal or excel. 

So varied are the attractions of this remarka- 
ble region that there have sprung up in it fora 
distance of fifty miles, along and flanking the 
beautiful Sacramento, a number of forest cities 
and mountain camps. Sisson, Mt. Shasta 
Camp, Shasta Springs, Shasta Retreat Camp, 
Upper Soda Springs, Castle Crag, Sweet Brier 
Camp, and others. Because these have been so 
widely exploited for commercial purposes is no 
reason why their beauty should be lost sight of 
to the true lover of nature. Like a true center 
to these, guarded by the grand mountain, nestles 
in its chosen canyon Shasta Retreat Camp. On 
every hand water, water, water—the flowing 
river, the bubbling spring, the trickling rill, 


_ brewed in the green glade and mossy dell. And 


in the mountains’ heart, on every hand hills, hills, 
hills; the ‘‘strength of the hills,’’ the glory of 
the hills, the everlastingness of the hills, remind- 
ing one of the text: ‘‘Like as the mountains are 
round about Jerusalem, so is the Lord round 
about his people from henceforth and forever- 
more.’ And suchair! Pure, crisp, tonic, such 
as only the mountains can distill. These, and 
the mineral springs, form the chief attraction of 


| 
| 
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these retreats. There are no saloons at the 
camp, but demijohns and bottles are very much 
in evidence. I saw a man bending over one of 
these fountains of healing that reminded me of 
the man at the pool of Bethesda. He was re- 
joicing over a remarkable cure. 

From the porch of a friend, at the vesper hour, 
a study of the mountain in the after-glow was a 
feast of beauty not soon to be forgotten. Nature 
has calcium lights all her own, and they play 
upon this mountain wondrously. Now a shade 
of rose, now a hue of blue, anon a glint of gold, 
then clear white light. But if it be true, as 
Scott has said, 


‘‘ If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it in the pale moonlight,”’ 
it is certainly so with Shasta. Bathed in the 
chaste lizht of the moon at the full, it seems like 
one of the sacred mountains watching the blue 
deeps of the sky, perhaps for the coming of the 
Son of Man. H. N. B. 


A Trip Through Yellowstone Park. 


It is not my purpose to attempt any descrip- 
tion of the beauties of this wonderland. These 
have been seen and pictured with poetic eyes and 
pen. Itis my purpose to touch upon a plain 
business feature that will enable people of limited 
means to see a variety of natural scenery that 
cannot be duplicated in any one spot in all the 
world. The Alps, California and Colorado 
scenery rival and the Yosemite surpasses the 
grandeur of the Grand Canyon; Iceland makes 
an attempt at geysers, and in many places there 
are boiling springs and pools; but all of these 
wonders are here, and more, such as the boiling 
pools of mud or ‘‘Paint Pots,’’ as they are called. 
Then there is the delightful mountain ride of 140 
miles; mineral springs for drinking water; fine 
streams, filled with trout; and many wild ani- 
mals, including deer, elk and bear, to be seen 
along the route. 

The proper way to reach Livingston, or Cin- 
nabar, is via the Northern Pacific from Portland 
or St. Paul. The average tourist, by the read- 
ing of the railroad circulars and folders, is under 
the impression that there is no other way through 
the Park save that offered by the transportation 
company. This company own the hotels and 
tents, and coaches, and charge $42.50 for the 
‘ trip. To this must be added, for formation 
wagons and lake trip, about $8, or $10 per day 
for each person. | 

Americans do not believe in monopolies, and, 
after a hard struggle with the transportation 
company, Mr. W. W. Wylie of Bozeman, 
Mont., has succeeded in establishing a set of 
permanent camps, at proper places, in the Park. 
The drive is made in canopy-top carriages. The 
tents have floors, carpets and stoves. At 6A.M. 
a fire is made and hot water placed in the room. 
The beds are of the best springs and wool mat- 
tress. The table is plain, but plenty of good, 
substantial food. In one place the waiter was 


sorry that she did not have any meat but rain- 
bow trout. 

For this trip and accommodation, occupying 
six or more days, Mr. Wylie charges $5 per 
day. .There are no extras, and the lake ride of 
twenty miles is included. Mr. Wylie is an elder 
in the Presbyterian church of Bozeman, and 
nearly all of his assistants are members of our 
church. The agent at Cinnabar is Mr. J. G. 
McKay, principal of the largest high school in 
Montana, and nearly all of the drivers are col- 
lege students. 

On Sunday evening we had a preaching: ser- 
vice at Upper Geyser Basin. In our party were 
three ministers, two doctors and a government 
officer. We were all delighted with our accom- 
modations, and will advise our friends to make 
the trip with the Wylie Permanent Camps. 

B. W. P. 


A Certain Man. 


The effect of a sermon is to reach a certain 
man, to instruct him, to comfort him, to encour- 
age him. A sermon with no direct aim, but 
only delivered to the whole congregation, may 
fail to reach or benefit any individual in it. 

Jesus reached ‘‘a certain man’’ by using such 
cases aS may occur to any one. Assume that 
some certain man among the hearers is or has 
been sick, or has sickness in his family, or is dis- 
appointed, or unfortunate, or poor, is walking in 
darkness, or feels he is neglecting a known duty, 
or has a child concerning whom he is or ought 
to be anxious, or a friend who is going wrong, 
or is doing wrong himself, or that his faith in 
God’s Word is weakened, or does not know 
what God’s Word says about the case. The 
preacher who assumes that such is the case, 
more than nine times out of ten will be right. 
If he is personally acquainted with his congrega- 
tion he will know that this is the case. He may 
also safely assume that some come to God's 
house in the hope of relief. If, then, before his 
sermon is finished he fails to show just how his 
teaching applies to and affects the case of that 
certain man, as to him at least it is a failure. If 
all his congregation are in one or the other of 
these or similar conditions, without his personal 
application it is a failure as to all of them. A 
sermon for which there is no direct and immedi- 
ate application had better be laid aside. 

Whether these applications shall be made as 
the sermon proceeds or reserved for the final 
winding up, on thetheory that the last words are 
most likely to be impressed upon the memory, 
is a matter for the discretion and taste of the 
preacher to determine. For the lack of it many 
good sermons seem, as the minerssay, to ‘‘peter 
out’’ instead of being properly and effectively 
wound up. Here also the example of Jesus is 


worthy to be followed, for he sometimes said 
‘(Wherefore if any man among you,’’ * * * and 
then after stating the case he proceeded, ‘‘I say 
unto you’ * * *, This was the illustration, the 
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application and the summing up of the teaching. 
Without this Jesus felt that even his teaching 
would have been incomplete. Human nature 
and the requirements of effective preaching have 
not changed much since those days. C. S. C. 


City Evangelization. 
By Rev. James Woodworth. 
PRELIMINARY. 


My first arrival in San Francisco was in the 
latter part of 1853, when, with the exception of 
two or three persons with whom I had crossed 
the plains, I did not have a single acquaintance 
in the city. I soon, however, found a young 
man who, though I had never met him before, 
had formerly been connected with the church in 
the East with which at a later date I united on 
my conversion to Christ, and between him and 
myself an. intimacy immediately took place. 
With him I went to the First Presbyterian church 
on Stockton street, somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of Jackson or Pacific street, if not farther to 
the north, and heard a sermon by the pastor, 
Rev. Albert Williams. We also attendeda Sab- 
bath afternoon communion service in the Howard 
church, perched upon a sandhill on the corner of 
Natoma and what is now New Montgomery 
street. The services were conducted by Rev. S. 
H. Willey, who was then the pastor of the church, 
and who is still living among us. We saw no 
evidence at either of these places of any special 
efforts at evangelization; not even as much as 
would have been indicated by a cordial shake of 
the hand and a kind invitation to ‘‘come again’’ 
from some representative of the church. By 
some means I found my way into a Saturday 
evening meeting of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, which then occupied roomson Mer- 
chant street, and there heard one of the members 
tell of some work that was being done among the 
newsboys, the number of whom was of course 
quite small. This had the appearance of evan- 
gelizing, indeed. Some things that were said 
about the efforts to give to the people the Word 
of God, at an anniversary meeting of the Califor- 
nia Bible Society, in the First Congregational 
church, still standing on the corner of California 
and Dupont streets, seemed also to indicate a 
similar trend. 

Leaving the city after a brief stay, I returned 
in November of the following year, whenI found 
that the Y. M. C. A. had removed from its for- 
mer quarters to more commodious ones on the 
corner of Clay and Kearny streets, and had en- 
larged its work by establishing a mission Sun- 
day-school on the corner of Geary and Mason 
streets. Noting the location I started out one 
Sunday afternoon to pay a visit to the school, but 
after wandering about for some time over the 
sandhills in a vain endeavor to find it, I gave up 
the search and returned to my lodgings in the 
city. The next Sabbath, having taken the bear- 
ings more carefully, | was more successful, and 


having found the place and the hour being early, 
I went out and tried to gather up some pupils 
from among the boys whom I found amusing 
themselves about the ponds of water in the vicin- 
ity. The mission just begun eventually grew 
into what is now the Plymouth Congregational 
church. 

Leaving the city again the following spring I 
went to the mines, where, as a layman, and later 
as a licensed preacher, I did a little missionary 
work. Having been licensed the previous year 
to preach the Gospel by the Presbytery of Sierra 
Nevada (New School), in the old Howard 
church of this city, I came down in October, 
1863, to get my license, which had been for only 
a year, renewed; and in the providence of God 
I have remained here ever since, fully identi- 
fied with the work of which, by request of the 
editors of THE OCCIDENT, I set out to write. 


Notes—Chautauqua. 


The season of ’98 at Chautauqua, N. Y., is 
proving to be one of the most successful of its. 
twenty-five sisters and predecessors. 

The crowds are great owing in part to the ex- 
cursions from the Baptist Young People’s Union 
and the National Library Association which met 
at adjacent points, thus giving the delegates to 
each the opportunity of attending some of the 
earlier sessions of the Assembly. 

At present there are over twenty-one hundred 
students in the College and School of Pedagogy; 
adding to these the pupils in the various other 
schools—Art, Music, Physical Culture, etc., one 
can understand the strong grip of the Summer 
School upon the multitude. 

Outdoor universities, summer schools, call 
them what you will, all are becoming strong fac- 
tors in the advancement of those who profit by 
vacation study, or who are bringing into their 
lives the culture which was denied them in their 
earlier and busier years. 

The School of the English Bible is this season 
in charge of Prof. Willett, of Chicago, and Dr. 
Rush Rheese, of Newton Theological Seminary, 
Mass., the first conducting the study of the Old 
Testament, its characteristics of prophetic activity, 
and literature; and the other taking up New 
Testament work, the writings of John, including 
the aim, method and contents of each, with inter- 
pretation of the more difficult passages. It isa 
pleasant thing. to note the growing interest in 
this Bible School, and the study given by each 
of its members to topics that continue to be sub- 
jects of study throughout the year. 

The parent Chautauqua, with its many children 
of similar characteristics scattered throughout 
different states, is contributing greatly toward 
the enlarged outlook of these last years. One of 
the most potent factors for good that can come 
into any life is high aim, and activity toward the 
best and truest. Chautauqua to-day stands for a 
wise influence and its results are benedictions. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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This year the devotional hour, in charge of 


Prof. Willett, has been better attended than ever 
before, and the Bible study of the hour leads to 
renewed consecration of self as already shown in 
the daily lives of many. 

The schools of Music, Art and the Kindergar- 
ten are by their efficiency building themselves up 
into forces that are not minor in this betterment 
of the individual and the present generation. 

The Red Cross Society has its representatives 
on the grounds, and has already collected and 
sent several hundred dollars to be divided be- 
tween this society and the Christian Relief Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia. 

The names of many Presbyterians are regis- 
tered at their pretty ‘‘Headquarters’’ which are 
near the Amphitheatre in the center of the 
grounds. On the third floor of this building there 
are seven rooins for the use of ministers and mis- 
sionaries or their sons who come as students dur- 
ing the season. 

On an adjoining lot is the Mission Home, de- 
signed for the accommodation of missionaries and 
their families. 
sentatives from both home and foreign fields. 
Some of these missionaries are to return to their 
work in India during the early autumn. Among 
them are Dr. Ewing and his family, and Mrs. 
Wilder with her devoted daughter. 

The Missionary Institute that begins its work 
this week promises to be both interesting and 
helpful because of the inspiration which will be 
given by the presence and words of these exper- 
ienced workers. IN. DB. 


Gladstone’s Advice to Young Men. 


Be sure that every one of you has his place and 
vocation on this earth, and that it rests with him- 
self to find it. Do not believe those who too 
lightly say, ‘‘Nothing succeeds like success.’’ 

Effort—honest, manful, humble effort—suc- 
ceeds by its reflected action, especially in youth, 
better than success, which indeed, too easily and 
too early gained, not seldom serves, like winning 
the throw of the dice, to blind and stupefy. 

Get knowledge, all you can. 

Be thorough in all you do, and remember that 
though ignorance often may be innocent, preten- 
sion is always despicable. Quit you like men; 
‘be strong, and exercise your strength. Work 
onward and upward, and may the blessing of the 
Most High soothe your cares, clear your vision, 
and crown your labors with reward! 


The Happiest Heart. 


The rust will find the sword of fame, 
The dust will hide the crown; 

Ay, none shall nail so high his name 
Time will not tear it down. 


The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quiet breast 

That found the common daylight sweet, 
And left to heaven the rest. 


—From “Out of the Silence,” by John Vance Cheney. 


At present it is filled with repre- ° 


A New Departure in Home Missions. 


Dear Occident : Our women who are called to 
be missionaries are now free to follow their call- 
ing within the United States without being lim- 
ited to mission schools. Hallelujah! 

When I first offered myself as a missionary to 
the Home Board six years ago, and was refused, 
[ could not believe that there was no work for 
women except school teaching. There must be 
some mistake! Then I washappily accepted by 
the Foreign Board, and was free to preach the 
gospel and generally do the best I knew to meet 
the needs among my Dakota Indians. In the 
foreign field such restrictions cannot live—have 
never prevailed; why should they here? Why 
in one building in New York should one Presby- 
terian Board of Missions be fifty years ahead of 
another? The work among the Indians passed 
to the Home Board and my days were num- 
bered. 

We all know that the Woman’s Board was 
organized to undertake the work of mission 
schools among the exceptional populations. But 
why should anything but lack of money hinder 
other women from going under, the General 
Board to any work that needed them? How 
could we have spared Miss McBeth with her 
Bible class of Indian men, training to evangelize 
their own people? And as for lack of money, 
how that trouble vanishes where there is the 
spirit of the Lord and /iberty / Does the China 
Inland Mission, which never goes into debt, ever 
have to refuse workers for lack of funds? Does 
the Christian Alliance? In God’s name, leave 
the door open. Let any of ws undertake it as 
we can. Donot drive us out of your ranks to 
make Methodists or Congregationalists or even 
Episcopalians of us against our will; nor send us 
over to the undenominational missions, carrying, 
perhaps, our friends and our support with us. I 
could name four women out of my own close ex- 
perience who have been so driven within the last 
three years. 

Now, having my support given, and seeking 
to go out again, this time among the mountain 
whites, who ought, by all their history, to belong 
to us, I wrote for the last time, in mere decency, 
almost without a hope, to the Home Board, be- 
fore throwing in my lot with some other Church. 
But lo! the door has opened, and among those 
very mountaineers are already eight missionary 
women called ‘‘Bible Readers,’’ who visit from 
house to house and maintain Sunday-schools. 

Thanks and honor to Dr. Humble, of West 
Virginia, who put the matter through the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Let us thank God and take cour- 
age In Christian fellowship, 


Let us not therefore judge one another any 
more: but judge this rather, that no man put a 
stumbling-block or an occasion to fall in his 
brother’s way.—Rom. xtti: 14. 
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The Home Circle. 


Some Other Day. 


There are wonderful things we are going to do, 
Some other day; 

And harbors we hope to drift into, 
Some other day. 

With folded hands, the oars that trail 

We watch, and wait for a favoring gale 

To fill the folds of an idle sail, 
Some other day. 


We know we must toil if ever we win, 
Some other day; 

But we say to ourselves, there’s time to begin, 
Some other day; 

And so, deferring, we loiter on, 

Until at last we find withdrawn 

The strength of the hope we leaned upon, 
Some other day. 


And when we are old and our race is run, 
Some other day, 
We fret for the things that might have been done, 
Some other day. 
We trace the path that leads us where 
The beckoning hand of grim despair 
Leads us yonder out of the here, 
Some other day. 
—New York Tribune. 


Crowding Out—And In. 


Helen was packing her bag for a few days’ 
outing. 

‘Silk waist, ties, handkerchiefs, and something 
to read,’’ I overheard her say. 

‘*Take these essays,’’ I suggested. ‘‘They 
are just as bright and sparkling as can be, and 
brimful of suggestive points and instruction.”’ 

Helen eyed them rather dubiously, and shook 
her head. 

‘‘T don’t see how I can, for my bag is full. I 
have ‘Agatha’s Romance’—the girls all say that 
is so exciting. Now, don’t go and be vexed 
with me.’’ 

“‘Certainly not,’’ I replied. ‘‘You only re- 
mind me anew of the truth of Mrs. Whitney’s re- 
mark, ‘Something always gets crowded out.’ ”’ 

‘‘Well, suppose it does,’’ said Helen, a trifle 
sharply. ‘‘What is the difference? If one hasn’t 
time for everything, then one hasn't, and that is 
the end of it.’’ 

‘Ts it the end, my dear? Does it not make a 
vast difference whether we crowd out the best, 
and highest, and truest, and fill our lives with 
worthless trifles?’’ 

‘‘T suppose you think we ought to crowd out 
all the fun and pleasure,’’ said Helen. 

‘Certainly not. I should never think of ad- 
vising one to eat nothing but roast beef, potatoes, 
and bread, though they are good, staple articles. 
We all want and really need daintier and more 
tempting things at times. And it is so in our 
lives. We want earnest purpose and faithful en- 
deavor, and we want, perhaps, equally as much 
sunny good humor. There is a time and place 
for everything, you know, and we must use our 
‘jedgment,’ as the cooks say, about the propor- 
tions. 


“Crowd in everything that is true, and good, 
and helpful. Never for one instant imagine that 
it does not matter what gets crowded out, for it 
does matter for all time and eternity.’’—£x. 


Our Life Melody. 

‘‘There is no music in a rest, but there is the 
making of music in it.’’ In our whole life 
melody the music is broken off here and there 
by ‘‘rests,’’ and we foolishly think we have come 
to the end of the time. God sends a time of 
forced leisure, sickness, disappointed plans, 
frustrated efforts, and makes a sudden pause in 
the choral hymn of our lives, and we lament 
that our voices must be silent, and our part 
missing in the music which ever goes up to the 
ear of the Creator. How does the musician 
read the rest? See him beat the time with un- 
varying count, and catch up the next note true 
and steady, as if no breaking place had come in 
between. 

Not without design does God write the music 
of our lives. Be it ours to learn the time, and 


- not be dismayed at the ‘‘rests.’’ They are not 


to be slurred over, nor to be omitted, nor to 
destroy the melody, nor to change the keynote. 
If we look up, God himself will beat the time for 
us. With the eye on him, we shall strike the 
next note full and clear. If we say sadly to our- 
selves, ‘‘There is no music in a rest,’’ let us not 
forget ‘‘there is the making of music in it.’’ The 
making of music is often a slow and painful pro- 
cess in this life. How patiently God works to 
teach us! How long he waits for us to learn the 
lesson!— John Ruskin. 


Gems From Fenelon. 


‘‘Happy will you be if you learn what it is to 
find love an occupation. It is no use to ask 
what those who love God do with him. There 
is no difficulty in spending our time with a friend 
we love. Our heart is always ready to open to 
him. Wedo not study what we shall say to 
him, but it comes forth without premeditation; 
we can keep nothing back. Even if we have 
nothing special to say, we like to be with him. 
O, how much easier it is to love than to fear! 
Fear constrains, fetters, perplexes one; but love 
persuades, comforts, inspirits, expands the soul, 
and makes one desire what is good for its own 
sake.’’ 

‘‘Two things are enough: 1. Never to set a 
bad example, and thereby never to be ashamed 
of Jesus Christ and his Gospel. 2. To do what- 
ever a real love of God requires without affecta- 
tion or display.”’ 

‘‘Need we wonder if the Infinite exceeds our 
weak, narrow minds? Would you measure God 
and his mysteries by your vision? Would he be 
infinite if you could measure him and fathom his. 
depths ?”’ 

_“*The events which God brings about through 
his love are generally prepared by an impercep- 
tible and gentle providential course, which leads: 
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on so naturally that things seem to happen of 
themselves. There must be nothing strained 
and out of order. It is better to wait awhile and 
open the door with a key than to force the lock 
in our impatience.’’ 

‘“‘O, how compassionate and comforting God 
is to those who go to him with hearty confidence 
in their troubles!’’ 

‘They who know that everything is God’s 


ordering are satisfied that he orders all for the 
best.’’ 


No Grog in the Navy. 


They didn’t ‘‘splice the main brace’’ the other 
day on the WVashville, when that gallant gunboat 
had raced through the sea, with every human 
pulse abeat, and captured the first prize of the 
war. They didn’t splice the main brace on the 
Oregon or Brooklyn when all hands had the 
strain of that seemingly impossible thing, a run- 
ning fight with a fleet of Spanish cruisers. 

‘“‘Splicing the main brace’’ is, or rather used to 
be, serving an ‘‘extra’’ allowance of grog to all 
hands on a naval vessel after an engagement. 
This explanation is so old that it will be news to 
many in these days. If things were as they used 
to be, how naturally it would have happened that 
when the WVashville had captured her prize, and 
when every heart aboard was aglow with the 
success, the boatswain and his mates should have 
piped through the ship the order: ‘‘All hands for 
grog.’’ At the beginning of any other war in 
our history ‘‘Grog O!’’ would have resounded 
through the ship. But 

‘‘They’ ve raised his pay five cents a day 
And stopped his grog forever.’’ 

When our navy began its illustrious career 
amid the revolution, liquor was, of course, as 
necessary apart of the supplies as sea biscuit and 
powder, and we find Paul Jones, on sailing from 
Portsmouth in 1777, bewailing, among other 
shortages, ‘‘only thirty gallons of rum.’’ 

In 1831 Congress took an advanced step by 
providing that all in the navy who voluntarily re- 
linquished the spirit ration should be paid 6 cents 
a day. In 1842 the ration was cut down to one 
gill, but the alternative of half a pint of wine was 
added, and the commutation spring was fixed at 
3 cents. 

The first year of the civil war broughta greatly 
increased naval force and increased trouble from 
strong drink. Moral sentiment had progressed, 
too. In July, 1862, Congress revolutionized the 
American navy by passing the historic law pro- 
viding: 

‘‘That from and after the first day of Septem- 
ber, 1862, the spirit ration in the navy of the 
United States shall forever cease, and thereafter 
no distilled spirituous liquors shall be admitted on 
board of vessels of war except as medical stores, 
and upon the order and under the control of the 
medical officers of such vessels, and to be used 
only for medical purposes. From and after the 
first day of September next, there shall be al- 
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lowed and paid to each person in the navy, now 
entitled to the spirit ration, 5 cents per day in 
commutation and lieu thereof, which shall be in 
addition to the present pay.’’ 

And since that day there has been no grog in 
the United States navy.—ABuffalo Enquirer. 


Quietness and Peace. 
REV. S. L. HAMILTON. 


‘‘T have learned that He is able to keep me 
quiet amid the turbulence and storms of life, 
and to give me peace.’’ It was a prayer-meeting 
testimony, thrilling and convincing, God-honor- 
ing and faith-inspiring. 

Quietness, repose, peace—how the soul longs 
for these, and to how many the experience is 
denied, dénied because they do not exercise the 
faith necessary to the state of mind indicated. 

‘‘The curse of nerves’’ is the allotment of mul- 
titudes, and ‘‘I was nervous’’ is the excuse often 
made for petulance; but for petulance Jesus 
Christ will give patience, for irritability repose of 
spirit, for restlessness calmness, for perturbation 
and agitation the quietness which the encircling 
arms of infinite love assure. 

His peace is a perfect peace to which there is 
nothing comparable, and is His dying legacy to 
His own. 

‘““My peace.’’ 

To learn that He can keep us quiet is to learn 
a great lesson. To secure the quiet keeping is 
to secure a precious boon. To have the peace 
of Christ is to possess that which is above com- 
pare—‘‘it passeth knowledge.’’ 


For the soul that gives is the soul that lives; 
And bearing another’s load 

Doth lighten your own, and shorten the way, 
And brighten the homeward road. 


— Washington Gladden. 


The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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The EGiloren’s Corner. 


The Shipwreck. 


A little room, with carpet bright, 
And pictures on the wall; 

Beside the door a case of books, 
Near them a bat and ball. 


Within our boy is sleeping now 
Upon his little bed. 

Dreams of a happy sailor’s life 
Flit through his curly head. 


Above he hears the thunder roll 
And sees the lightning flash; 

Before he sees the rocky shore, 
’Gainst which the billows dash. 


The ship is in the breakers now; 
He hears the angry roar, 
And washed from the broken wreck, 
He falls upon—the floor. 
—Albert Hutchinson. 


How the Little Indian Boys and Girls Play 
in Camp. 


Miss Alice Fletcher, who is the most trust- 
worthy writer we have on the ‘‘home’’ life of the 
Indian says: 

‘Going on the hunt, with all the stir of prep- 
aration, taking down and putting up tents, the 
tall stalks of the sunflower serving as poles; the 
attack of enemies, the meeting of friendly tribes 
and their entertainments—all these furnish inci- 
dents for days and days of play. 

‘‘Deft-fingered children make toys out of clay, 
modeling men and animals, and also any articles 
they may have seen white men use, even to the 
fashioning of houses after those seen at the agency 
or mission. 

‘*There are silent games, as well as noisy ones. 

‘‘Two persons will sit and stare at one another 
to see who will laugh first. 

‘‘Sometimes boys and girls play at the follow- 
ing game, which is called ‘Ke-tum-bz-ah-ke-ke- 
tha’—contending with the eyes by looking. A 
number of young folks may be together, when 
suddenly one of the number will call out, ‘Tha- 
ka!’ whereupon all must repeat the word, begin- 
ning at one end of the circle round to the other. 

‘‘After this word is spoken, silence must be 
maintained; no one must even smile. Whoever 
breaks the spell is punished. Water is poured 
over the offender, or his head snapped with fin- 
gers. 

‘Sometimes children play this game after they 


are put to bed, and many a sober face with danc- _ 


ing eyes peers over the covers, until sleep comes, 
and morning breaks the spell.’’ 


The Diver’s Story. 
In The Well-Spring Adela E. Thompson tells 
a story of a boy who met a diver—one of those 
who work on the bottom of the sea, breathing 
through a long rubber pipe that goes up into the 


air—and asked him to tell of his adventures in 
his strange life. The old man said: 


“T haven’t anything wonderful to tell; but Ido 
remember a time once when I thought I’d under- 
taken about as much as I could manage. I was 
rather new in the work then, which I suppose is 
the reason it has stuck in my mind. 


“Tt was down in Mobile Bay, in the time of 
the war. Aniron-clad monitor had struck one 
of the hidden torpedoes, with which the harbor 
was thick, and had sunk. She was filled with 
costly machinery, and her guns alone had cost 
the government thirty thousand dollars each, so 
a party of divers wasemployed to see what could 
be recovered. 


‘In one way the undertaking was one of more 
than usual danger, for the great duel between the 
fort and the fleets was still on, and our work was 
directly in range. Of course, under the water 
we were safe enough from being hit, but our air- 
pumps above might be struck at any time, when, 
unless we could get at once to the surface, we 
would be suffocated. 


“One day I was just ready to go down; the 
leaden weights necessary to overcome the buoy- 
ancy of the water had been fastened on, and I 
was about being helped over the side of the tug 
from which we worked (for a diver in his armor 
is more helpless than the old-time knights were 
in theirs), when one of the officers of the sunken 
monitor came to me. Hg¢ wanted to know if I 
would try to get his trunk out of his state#foom, . 
as it held valuables and important papers, and he 
was very anxious to save it. 

‘‘Now the inside of a sunken boat is dark be- 
yond any conceivable darkness, and though 
there may be windows around you, it doesn’t 
help at all—the reason of this, I am told, being 
because there is no ray of light totouch the optic 
nerve. 

“To reach this state-room, which was remote 
from the others, I had to go below the turret, 
which I had come to know pretty well, down 
through the engine-room. Here were sixteen 
engines, now all tangled up, with no end of spars, 
and hatches, and rope, and boxes, floating 
around on every side. Through this confusion, 
in this mysterious and awful gloom, I had not 
only to make my own way, but to carry with me 
my air-tube and life-line, for I was lost without 
either. Never before or since was I in a place 
where there was so much for lines to catch on— 
knobs and handles, points and projections that I 
could not see, on every side. Three times my 
life-line caught fast, and I had to follow it up by 
the sense of touch, find where the trouble was, — 
and untangle it. 

‘‘At last I reached the state-room I was in 
search of, and had just put my hand on the trunk 
when I heard the door shut behind me. You 


would think in a small room like that a door 
would be easy to find, but in some way I became 
confused in the darkness, and I groped round 
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It seems as 


and round in a vain search for it. 
though I could feel my fingers on those walls yet, 
cold and smooth, and slimy with the jelly-like 


deposits of the sea-water. My life-line had again 
become caught, so it was of no use as a guide. 
I could not have signaled the man above, who 
was holding the other end, if I had wanted to, 
and no one could do anything to help me in any 
way. 

‘Time was slipping by, and I knew my life 
depended on the strength of that air-tube, held in 
the door. Neither could I hurry, for hurry was 
fatal. Slowly and carefully I had to follow up 
the life-line and loosen it; then, carefully taking 
up the slack, push the trunk before me and fol- 
low the straightened line to the door. Nor was 
my trouble all ended then, for there was that en- 
gine-room to be recrossed, with the addition of 
that trunk to push, pull, and heave along with 
me and my lines. You can believe I was amaz- 
ingly glad to see clear water again. I gave the 
signal ‘pull me up,’ for I was tired enough to 
take a rest, and I tell you if ever the upper 
world looked good to me it was after that expe- 
rience in the dark below.”’ 

‘‘But you succeeded in what you undertook. 
You brought up the trunk?’’ 

‘"Yes.’’ The old man smiled a slow and quiet 
smile, as he added, ‘‘I’ve generally noticed, my 
boy, that if you keep at anything long enough, 
and hard enough, you are pretty sure to succeed 
in your undertaking, whatever that may be.’’ 


Boys Who Made Great Men. 


A Swedish boy fell out of a window and was 
badly hurt, but, with clenched lips, he kept back 
the cry of pain. The king, Gustavus Adolphus, 
who saw the boy fall, prophesied that the boy 
would make a man for an emergency. And so 
he did, for he became.the famous General Bauer. 

A boy used to crush the flowers to get their 
color, and painted the white side of his father’s 
cottage in Tyrol with all sorts of pictures, which 
the mountaineers gazed at as wonderful. He 
was the great artist, Titian. 

An old painter watched a little fellow who 
amused himself making drawings of his pot and 
brushes, easel and stool, and said: ‘“That boy 
will beat me one day.’’ And he did, for he was 
Michael Angelo. 

A German boy was reading a blood-and-thun- 
der novel. Right in the midst of it he said to 
himself, ‘‘Now, this will never do. I get too 
much excited over it. I can’t study so well after 
it. So here it goes!’’ and he flung the book 
out into the river. He was Fichte, the great 
German philosopher. 


I thank Thee, too, that Thou hast made 
Joy to abound, 

So many gentle thoughts and deeds 
Circling us round, 

That in the darkest spot of earth 
Some love is found. 


— Adelaide Anne Procter. 


Science. 
In experiments upon various animals, Dr. W. 
D. Turner has found lard the most effective anti- 
dote for strychnine. 


It is to the tobacco habit that certain medical 
authorities attribute the present physique of the 
Spaniard, the Italian and the French, who are all 
shorter, lighter and less muscular than at an 
earlier period. 


A bell of new form has been invented in Ger- 
many by Herr Appunn. The shape is hemi- 
spherical, and the metal is of uniform thickness 
except for some distance from the edge, where 
it is suddenly and greatly thickened. The bell | 
is said to have a very deep tone, and to be as 
powerful as considerably larger bells of the form 
so long used. 


The cost of cooking by electricity was the sub- 
ject of a recent series of elaborate experiments at 
Frankfort, where current is supplied at some- 
what less than 4 cents per kilowatt hour. The 
total cost of the current for a dinner for four per- 
sons—consisting of boiled beef and soup, cauli- 
flower, cutlets, fried potatoes, broiled fish, boiled 
potatoes, entrecotes and a pastry dessert—was 
fifteen cents; that for a meal of different dishes 
for six persons being about half as much. 


The stability of the solar system supposedly 
demonstrated by Laplace from Newton’s law of 
attraction, is shown by M. H. Poincare to be a 
mistaken inference, overlooking the modern con- 
ception of energy. Everywhere energy is being 
dissipated, work taking the form of heat, and in- 
stability is the law ef all natural phenomena. 
Even the heavenly bodies do not escape the law 
tending toward final repose. Their energy is 
being slowly dissipated through the friction of 
the tides, and we are approaching a state in 
which the sun, the satellites and planets will all 
revolve with the same speed about a common 
axis. This condition cannot be permanent. 
Even if there is no resisting medium in space, 
the planets’ magnetism will continue to have a 
retarding effect, and in the end all planets will 
fall to the sun. 


Legislation against finishing cloth with mois- 
ture-absorbing chemicals was urged by Mr. R. 
P. Carse at a recent meeting of British textile 
manufacturers. With no sympathy with those 
who rail against filling cloth with harmless mate- 
rials, he objected to the use of such ingredients — 
principally zinc, magnesia and Epsom salts—as 
are being employed to-day for filling many 
classes of cotton goods, more especially flannel- 
ettes and waste sheetings. While put in to give 
weight, these materials have the peculiar proper- 
ties of absorbing and retaining moisture and pre- 
venting mildew. They make the cloth as dan- 
gerous as a damp bed, and a manufacturer was 
quoted who, after declaring that he had been 
forced to fill his goods after trying vainly to sell 
them pure, said, ‘‘I would not sleep in a pair of 
my own sheets for a hundred pounds.’ 
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The World’ s Work. 


BY THE ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 


World’s Suuday-School Convention. 

The third World’s Sunday-School Convention 
has been held in London. The Cunarder Cafa- 
lonia carried a boat load of American delegates. 
Evidently the Sunday-school, as an institution, 
is not passe. 

American Missions in Egypt. 

The United Presbyterian says that Americans 
form one-third of the tourists in Egypt, and the 
beneficent effect of their missions and schools is 
everywhere apparent: ‘‘Ask a little Egyptian 
child where it has learned its English, and it 
will probably answer: ‘Atthe American Mission.’ 
The Mission doctors, too, are of much service.’’ 

The Springfield Bible Normal College. 

This college opens on the 14th of September. 
‘‘The main branches of instruction are; 1. Bible 
study. 2. Childstudy. 3. General pedagogy. 
4. Sociology and missions. 5. _ Bible-school 
pedagogy. The aim is in every way to suggest 
a practical solution of Church problems.’’ Any 
one can spend even a week at the institution, 
and study along one or more of its lines of 
work. The course is similar to that of some 
summer schools. It is practically a discussion 
of Church work in its problems and difficulties. 


Summer School of [ethods. 

The temperance people have held their sum- 
mer reunion at Pacific Grove. The veteran 
workers enjoyed the family gathering. Every 
service was introduced with devotional exercises. 
The topics considered were such as ‘‘Purity,’’ 
‘‘The Basic Facts of Temperance Reform,’’ the 
‘‘World’s W. C. T. U.,’”’ and ‘‘Scientific Tem- 
perance Instruction.’’ Meetings were held day 
and night for aweek. God bless these gospel 
temperance workers one and all. It’s a long, 
hard fight, but they have the grit and the grace 
to keep it up. 

The China Inland Mission. 

This Mission desires to make a forward move- 
ment, to create an itinerant band of young men 
who are willing to give five years to itinerant 
preaching, without marrying or settling down. 
Central stations will be put in charge of mission- 
aries who will guide these workers in their stud- 


ies of Chinese, and in their work. ‘‘Two evan- 
gelists and two Chinese helpers will usually 
journey together, preaching and selling the 
Scriptures and gospel tracts, and returning after 
a time to the central station, where the evangel- 
ists will pursue their Chinese studies, and the 
native workers will receive systematic Bible 
teaching.’’ A call is made for twenty able, 
earnest and healthy young men. Address Sec- 
retaries, China Inland Mission, Newington 
Green, London, N. 
Moral Battles Already Won. 

There is encouragement to moral reform work- 
ers in the moral gains already made in Christian 
countries. Outrageous violence has disappeared. 
The glamor is gone from the old foul-mouthed 
troopers, the old swearing highwaymen, the 
ever-ready fighting men. All the oid ideas of 
successful defiance of the law by thieves and 
murderers, ideas which made such things chival- 
rous and awakened for them the sympathy of 
men, all this is done away with. The wild foray 
of the Highlander or of chieftain and clan else- 
where is a thing of the past. The exploits of 
Dick Turpin on the highway, or of Jack Shep- 
herd in breaking jail have yielded at last. Their 
valor has not saved them. The whole thing is 
now crime and only crime. Once ‘‘in large 
circles of men killing was no murder, taking no 
robbery, the violation of a woman no rape, in the 
modern sense,’’ but it is not so now anywhere 
in Christendom. Duelling is abandoned in most 
lands and has received a check in all. The com- 
mon fighting between men is almost entirely a 
thing of the past. 


The Victoria Industrial Home at Rome. 


This Home has been doing a good work for a 
number of years. Some two hundred boys and 
girls have gone out from it. ‘‘One boy was 
brought at the age of six by his father, a colpor- 
teur who worked among the mountains, and who 
died shortly after. This lad became an expert 
shoemaker, and joined the church in which he 
was born—the Wesleyan. He has now gone as 
a conscript for three years, is making a smart 
soldier, and influencing those around him for 
good. Among the present inmates of the Home 
are some very young children with sad stories, 
who have seen and known misery and wicked- 
ness.’’ One little girl when she had been there 
a few days said: ‘What a strange house this is; 
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no one is beaten.’’ Donations can be sent to 
Miss E. Edwards, the Victoria Home, via dei 
Villini, via Nomentana, Rome. This is but one 
of very many such homes that board, clothe, 
teach their inmates, and finally send them out 
into life. This is but one of many blessed efforts 
to care for friendless, helpless, homeless little 
ones. There has been born of the gospel a sen- 
sitiveness to the claims of weakness, a feeling for 
sickness and natural infirmity, a deep regard for 
helplessness and suffering. Where the Spirit of 
Christ prevails, there 1s the boy or the girl a 
precious treasure. However humble, weak or 
dull, the worth of the little one is seen, and the 
caring for, the education of him or her, is recog- 
nized as a great duty and privilege. What more 
humane, more in the spirit of Jesus, than to give 
a child a Christian home? Here are affection and 
care. Here are modesty, courtesy, and rever- 
ence. Here is piety. In Christian lands desti- 
tute children have ever been looked after. The 
early church established orphanages, a new thing 
in the world. Many a childless home has wel- 
comed and been warmed by some little waif. 


The One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Annual Conference of the 
Wesleyan Methodists. 


To the readers of early Methodist history in 
Great Britain this Conference is welcome as a 
continuation of the old Conferences, the preach- 
ers and saints of which have gone to glory. The 
session just held at Hull was presided over by 
that distinguished and popular Methodist preach- 
er, Rev. H. Price Hughes. As a specimen of 
old-time work, Rev. W. L. Wilkinson, the re- 
tiring president, during the year traveled seven- 
teen thousand miles and spoke twice nearly every 
day. Another ex-president yet living, though 
aged, is the Rev. Wm. Arthur, author of that 
book once widely read, ‘‘The Tongue of Fire.’’ 
Doctrine and discipline received attention, sixty- 
two candidates were accepted and forty-five pro- 
bationers who had traveled their four years were 
received. This Church is one of the great non- 
Conformist bodies of Great Britain. It is the 
‘‘Connection,”’ the ‘‘Society,’’ founded by John 
Wesley, then and now a glorious Church of the 
living God. Still the veteran circuit minister is 


seen in Conference, still the spirit of devotion is 
felt, still old faces vanish and new ones appear, 
still acquaintances are renewed and bonds of 
affection strengthened, still weary workers are re- 
freshed and the great company gather, still the 


uplift and heaven uponearth. Andso the Meth- 
odist Church moves on. 


State Anniversary. 

Our Baptist brethren have had an anniversary 
week in Twin Lake tabernacle, at Twin Lakes, 
in the North. The attendance was large and the 
interest deep. First, for three days came the Bi- 
ble institute, with one hundred and five students. 
It was conducted by the Sunday-school mission- 
ary, D. P. Ward. Both the Rev. T. S. Young 
of San Jose, and Rev. E. R. Bennett gave courses 
of lectures. Subjects for interesting evening ses- 
sions were ‘Prayer,’’ “The Bible,’ ‘‘Christian 
Life,” and ‘‘Christian Citizenship.’’ The next 
two days, Saturday and Sunday, July 30th and 
31st, a young people’s convention was held. It 
was marked by deep spiritual interest. Sunday 
the auditorium was packed. One feature of the 
afternoon service was a big Sunday-school. Mon- 
day, August 1st, the General Convention began; 
one hundred and fifty-six delegates present— 
forty-five churches represented. Rev. T. S. 
Young of San Jose preached thesermon. It was 
‘‘strong and helpful.’’ The W. H. M. Society 
held its anniversary in the forenoon, with seventy 
delegates present from local circles. Gentlemen 
participated in the discussion. In the evening 
President T. G. Brownson of California College 
gave a masterly address entitled ‘“‘Problem of the 
Church and Christian Education.’’ A discussion 
followed. Tuesday, August 3d, was given to 
the woman’s foreign mission work in the morn- 
ing, and to home missions in the evening. 
Wednesday, August 3d, in the evening, the Rev. 
Dr. E. S. Chapman, President of the State Anti- 
Saloon League, made one of his eloquent ad- 
dresses. Thursday, August 4th, was given to 
Sunday-schools and religious publications, in the 
morning. The Rev. W. C. Jenkins in speaking 
on The Pacific Baptist, spoke forcibly of loyalty 
to the denominational paper, and of the impor- 
tance of the religious newspaper in the home. 
A live and interesting discussion followed. In 
the evening Rev.C. H. Hobart of Oakland spoke 
on the city and mission work. Also Rev. J. Q. 
A. Henry of Chicago, gave an address. The 
house was packed. Friday, August 6th, was 
given to state missions in the morning. Ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. Robert Whittaker, 
the general missionary; also by Dr. H. C. Woods 
of this city, and the Rev. T. S. Lawrence of San 
Jose and Palo Alto. 
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She Refiaious Worfd. 
The Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip. 


The kingdom of Christ is an ever advancing 
dominion. New forms of activity are ever being 
evolved through the operations of the quicken- 
ing Spirit. The Reformation opened wide the 
pages of Scripture, the dawn of Protestant mis- 
sions opened a new era, the Christian Endeavor 
is a movement meaning much for good to the 
cause of Christ and his church. Now the Broth- 
erhoods are bringing the men of heretofore reli- 
gious leisure into the harvest field. We gladly 
find place for the following item about the do- 
ings of one worthy of all honor: 


HOW THE BROTHERHOOD HELPS. 


Brotherhood men put forth special effort in the 
summer. Most of the chapters are composed of 
business men and clerks who do not have long 
vacations. They are able to keep together and 
to help generally in the absence of the pastor 
and others. This is one of the best things in re- 
gard to the Brotherhood. Again, Brotherhood 
men put forth special effort in case of losing the 
pastor. Mr. Seccomb, Secretary of a Baptist 
chapter in Auburn, N. Y., writes: ‘‘We were 
without a pastor from October to May, but the 
Brotherhood held all young men together so 
that when Mr. Brookins came he found more 
members attending our meetings than there were 
when our other pastorleftus.’’ This is by no 
means an unusual thing; several similar cases have 
been reported lately. 

Where the Brotherhood is allowed proper lib- 
erty it comes in as a new auxiliary force to bring 
in new strength and to develop latent talents. 
Put men at work, and they become more inter- 
ested and contented. There never has been re- 
ported a case of jealousy or a conflict between a 
Brotherhood and the officers of the church. 
When men are kept sbusy they will not feel 
slighted. The grace of God will fill their hearts 
as they seek earnestly and loyally to bring other 
men to their church. They will usually have to 
place everything concerning the church in the 
most favorable light to the new comers. And 
again, those in authority may disband any chap- 
ter, by simply saying the word. 

The Brotherhood has developed laymen ina 
remarkable way. The first step of some of our 
ministers was taken by speaking and praying in 
Brotherhood meetings. Others have been made 
efficient workers who have not been able to take 
a theological course. 


The Bible Normal College. 


This college is interdenominational, and seeks 
to fill the same place in the training of religious 
teachers that the high-class professional school 
holds in the training of secular teachers. A new 
profession is rapidly developing within the 
Church. This profession will certainly play a 


large role in the Christianity of the near future. 
It will sustain the same relation to applied reli- 
gion and humanitarianism that secular teaching 
sustains to our great educational interests. 

The Trustees this year made the following rec- 
ommendations, which are to be followed: 


1. That the department of Bible study be kept 
strong and progressive. 

2. That special emphasis be laid upon studies 
relating to the child. 

3. Thatstudents be trained in the best methods 
of Sunday-school organization and equipment. 

4. That pedagogy and sociology have an im- 
portant place in the instruction of the school. 

5. That all these subjects be made to apply 
strongly to the ignorant and neglected classes in 
mission fields, both at home and abroad. 

6. That the institution be carefully differenti- 
ated from other schools of Bible study on the one 
hand. | 

7. And from the theological seminary on the 
other. 

8. That the general standard of admission for 
graduation be raised until it is high enough to 
exclude all applicants who do not give promise 
of superior efficiency. 

The course of study extends over two years, 
and is intended to fit students for the position of 
Bible-school Superintendents, Normal, Field, 
District, City and Primary Superintendents; City, 
Home, and Foreign Missionaries; and Social 
Settlement Workers. Except on the side of 
specific methods, the same course is pursued by 
all the students. 

[No better gift could be given to a bright and 
godly son or daughter than an education at such 
an institution as that above described. What 
good might we not expect for Zion were a suc- 
cessful alumnus of this college at work in every 
one of our churches upon this Coast. Here isa 
hint for those yearning for usefulness and to those 
having means to help others to prepare to sow 
the seed of the kingdom.—EpD. ] 


Our Ministers. 


The number of ministers reported to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in May, 1897, was 7,129. Of 
these 131 died during the year, as reported to 
the Assembly in May, 1898. This is only one 
death to 54 ministers. Of the 131 the ages of 
two are not given. Of the remaining 129 there 
were 3 Over 90, 22 between 80 and go, 38 be- 
tween 70 and 80, 29 between 60 and 70, 19 be- 
tween 50 and 60, 8 between 40 and 50, 9 be- 
tween 30 and 40, and 3 between 20 and 30. 
This is a remarkable record. Nearly one half of 
our ministers live beyond three score and ten. 
The number of deaths reported in 1897 was 128. 


[am poor and needy; yet the Lord thinketh 
upon me; thou art my help and my deliverer; 
make no tarrying, O my God.—Psa. xl: 17. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


[Questions touching religious experience, church 
work, doctrine, polity, and history are solicited as well 
as interpretation of Scripture passages. ] 


Ques. No. 165. Do you object to religious 
services in connection with your own, as con- 
ducted by fraternal orders in the burial of the 
dead? 

Ans. That depends upon _ circumstances. 
‘‘The servant of the Lord must not strive.’’ A 
funeral is no place for controversy. I would not 
try to prevent brethren of a fraternal body from 
using an approved ritual, but my services must be 
distinctively Christian, and I should use all my in- 
fluence to have such bodies choose men of Chris- 
tian character to serve as their chaplains. It does 
not seem right that a saloon-keeper should read 
the hallowed words concerning ‘‘the resurrection 
and the life’’ at such solemn and important serv- 
ices. 


Ques. No. 166. Shoulda Christian man who 
is a member of a fraternal order be buried from 
the lodge-room or from the church? 

Ans. This must be determined by circum- 
stances. If his lodge was more to him than the 
church ‘‘purchased with the precious blood of 
Christ,’’ it is natural that the lodge-room should 
be the place of his obsequies. If, however, he 
had the spirit of the closing verse of the Twenty- 
third Psalm, the ‘‘house of the Lord’’ will be the 
proper place, unless, as often is best of all, the 
home where he lived be chosen for a quiet serv- 
ice. 


Ques. No. 167. As you have given the force 
of the Hebrew word, e¢A, in Gen. iv: 1, will you let 
us know its value in Joel 11: 28, A. V.,or (in Heb.in: 
1). Ans. There are two words, eff, in Hebrew, 
spelled alike and pointed alike, 7. e., each has 
tsere between Aleph and Tav. Gesennis says that 
‘‘Noldi in his concordance has everywhere con- 
founded the two words.’’ In Gen. iv: 1 we have the 
eth which is equal to the Latin cum, with. The child 
was gotten with the help of Jehovah, but in the 
passage quoted from Joel, the other e¢/ is used 
which is simply “he sign of the objective case. It 
belongs to the word spirit, and is not to be trans- 
lated. The preposition here is the Hebrew word 
al correctly translated upon, for we usually pour 
things upon something or some person. In this 
case God’s Spirit is to be poured upon certain 
persons. 


Question No. 168. If Jesus toreknew the char- 
acter of Judas, why did he call him to the apos- 
tolate? 

Ans. There were other objects to be se- 
cured besides the fruits of apostolic labor. The 
presence of that disloyal servant was a means of 
causing the others to search their own hearts. 
His treachery was overruled to awaken intense 
loyalty on the part of the eleven, and while not 
using any influence to cause, or to excite to, the 


awful deed of betrayal, the Master so overruled 
this wickedness that good unspeakable has come 
to the race. God does not color the dark threads 
whose hue is the result of sin, but while allowing 
men to act out the impulses of a free will, he 
weaves all shades of color into the pattern before 
determined, and in the end harmony of blend 
and beauty of form and finish will be seen. 


The movement for a Sunday rest is growing 
in Continental Europe. In France many stores 
now close on Sunday. In Germany the railroad 
men are being relieved from Sunday work. In 
Switzerland the freight trains are forbidden to 
run on Sunday; while in Italy the postoffice will 
hereafter be closed on that day.—Z xchange. 


Never fear to bring the sublimest motive into 
the smallest duty, and the most infinite comfort 
to the smallest trouble.—eder. 


George Francis 
Train, the fa- 
mous sage of 
_ Madison 
Square, who 
~ has for thirty 
years de- 
clined the 
com panion- 
ship of any 
one but 

children, 
says, ‘‘I am 
a child my- 
self.’’ 

If a man 
will live 
rightly and 
take proper 
care of his 
health dur- 
ing youth and maturity he may live to 
a green old age, and still be able to say with 
absolute truth, “‘I am a child myself.’’ 
Youth is not a matter of years. Happiness 
is not a question of experiences. Youth is 
happiness and health is youth. The healthy 
person, young or old, will be a happy per- 
son. Itisasimple matter to get the body 
into a healthy condition and then to keep it 
there. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery is the greatest of health makers and 
health savers. Itis the great blood-maker 
and flesh-builder. It makes the appetite 
keen, the digestion and assimilation per- 
fect, the liver active, the blood pure, the 
muscles strong, the brain clear, the nerves 
steady and every vital organ in the body 
healthy and vigorous. It makes firm, 
healthy flesh, but does not make corpulent 
people more corpulent. It does not make 
flabby flesh like cod liver oil. It purifies 
the blood and drives out the poisons of 
malaria and rheumatism. It is the best 
remedy for blood and skin diseases. It 
cures 98 per cent. of all cases of consump- 
tion. Grateful patients, who had been 
given up to die, have permitted their experi- 
ences, names, addresses and photographs 
to be reproduced in Dr. Pierce’s Common 
Sense Medical Adviser. The sufferer who 
wishes to investigate may write to any of 
these. ©The ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ 
is sold by all medicine dealers, and only 
unscrupulous dealers will try to induce a 
customer to take some worthless substitute 
for the sake of a few pennies added profit. 

Send 21 one-cent stamps to cover cost 
of mailing only, for a copy of Dr. Pierce’s 
1008 - page illustrated book, ‘‘Common 
Sense Medical Adviser,’’ in paper covers. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


. 
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The SundapzScBook. 


Notes by Prof. Thomas PF. Day, D.D. 


Elisha at Dothan (II Kings 6: 8-48). 


LESSON IX. August 28, 18098. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Zhe angel of the Lord en- 
campeth round about them that fear him, and de- 
livereth them. Psalm xxxiv: 7. 


Introduction. 


1. TIME: Between 852 and 845 B.C. 
Whether before the healing of Naaman, or after, 
cannot be determined. It is not likely that the 
Biblical writer narrated the events in chronolog- 
ical order. 

2. THE LEPROUS SERVANT AND THE FLOAT- 
ING AxE.—Two incidents find place in the rec- 
ord between the last lesson and this. 

(1) Gehazi, coveting the ‘‘blessing’’ that 
Elisha refused to accept, slipped away secretly 
and ran after Naaman and, telling him a lying 
tale, secured two talents of silver and two changes 
of raiment, the magnanimous Syrian insisting on 
doubling the amount asked for and sending two 
servants to carry it to the prophet’s house. Ge- 
hazi took care not to let them go the whole dis- 
tance, but his cunning did not deceive his mas- 
ter. A fearful punishment was visited upon 
him—from that hour he became a leper. ‘‘Oh, 
heavy talents of Gehazi !’’ exclaims Bishop Hall, 
‘‘oh, the horror of this one unchangeable suit ! 
How much better had been a light purse and a 
homely coat, with a sound body and a clear 
soul !’’ 

(2) In one of the prophetic communities, pos- 
sibly Jericho, the quarters occupied by the sons 
of the prophets became too small. ‘‘It isa good 
hearing,’’ says Bishop Hall, ‘‘ that the prophets 
want elbow room.’’ They proposed to Elisha to 
build a large dwelling at some point near the 
Jordan. They all turned carpenters, borrowing 
tools if they had none of their own, and cutting 
timber from the jungle along the Jordan’s edge. 
While one of the men was felling a tree with a 
borrowed axe, the axe-head flew from the helve 
and sank to the bottom of the river. Elisha was 
told of it, and, seeing the borrower’s distress, he 
cut a stick and cast it into the stream and ‘‘made 
the iron to swim.’’ (R. V.) How he did it we 
are not told. 

3. DoTHAN.—The scene of Elisha’s deliver- 
ance was an ancient town ten miles north of Sa- 
maria on the border of the plain of Dothan. 
This plain connected the maritime plain (of 
Sharon) and the valley of Esdraelon, and was 
the principal route for armies and caravans be- 
tween Egypt and the Euphrates. Along this fa- 
mous war-path Philistine, Egyptian and Assyrian 
armies had marched to victory or fled in precipi- 
tate retreat. Dothan, owing to its position, was 
an important military post. The pasturage 
was always abundant. There Joseph found his 
brethren with their flocks, and there, probably 


in one of the two cisterns still to be seen, he was 

left to die. At the time indicated in the lesson, 

Elisha was residing temporarily at Dothan. 
Explanatory Notes. 

8. The king of Syria: This was probably Ben- 
hadad II, who defeated Ahab and sent Naaman 
to Jehoram to be cured. Warred against Israel: 
Perhaps a series of marauding expeditions rather 
than a systematic campaign. 

g. The man of God: Elisha’s services, though 
thankless, were still unceasing in behalf of his 
king and country. Pass not such a place: Some 
take the passage to mean ‘‘Do not neglect to 
guard that place.’’ But the word translated 
‘‘pass by’’ never means ‘‘neglect.’’ Some have 
inferred that Benhadad wished to capture Jehoram 
in retaliation for his own humiliation when he was 
taken prisoner by Ahab (I Kings xx: 31). 

10. The king sent to the place: Either soldiers to 
defend the place or (more probably) a single 
messenger to see if Elisha’s word was true. 
Saved himself there: The word translated ‘‘saved 
himself’’ is the same as that rendered ‘‘beware’’ 
in verse 9. Learning from the scout that the 
Syrians were at that place, the king was ‘‘on his 
guard’’ and kept away. Vot once, nor twice, 
but many times. 

rz. Sore troubled: Literally, ‘‘tempest-tossed.’’ 
Benhadad was beside himself with excitement 
and anger, and naturally attributed the failure of 
his plans to a traitor in his own camp. 

12. Elisha, the prophet: The point of the re- 
mark is Elisha’s apparent omniscience, and some 
suppose that the story of Gehazi’s detection had 
given occasion for such a belief. 

13. Goand spy (R. V. see) where he is: This 
would not be difficult in the case of so conspicu- 
ous a person. TZhat Tl may send and fetch him: 
‘‘Oriental reverence for things sacred is mixed 
largely with superstition; and it is quite likely 
that the king of Syria thought that the posses- 
sion of a prophet with the remarkable powers 
which seemed to belong to Elisha would be a 
possession worth having.’’ 

14. The army of Syrians reached Dothan at 
night with the purpose of making an assault in 
the early morning, which was the favorite hour 
for attack in Eastern warfare. 

75. Servant (minister, R. V. marg.): Prob- 
ably not Gehazi, but a new servant whose alarm 
was quite natural in the circumstances. 

17. Open his eyes: The prayer is not that 
Jehovah would send help—the help is there; but 
that the young prophet-disciple’s eyes may be 
opened to see that it is there. Horses and chart- 
ots of fire: The angelic host (see Gen. xxxii: 2: 
Psalm xxxiv: 7; Ixviii:17). While the foe sur- 
rounded the hill at its foot, these flaming guards 
held the slopes. 

15. When they came down to him: Since the 
Syrians were stationed below the city, not on 
the heights overlooking it, the supposition that 
. they’’ refers to the prophet and his attendant 
is probably the correct one. They passed out of 
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the gate and down the slope to the Syrian camp, 


Elisha praying and planning as he went. Smite 
this people with blindness : The Hebrew word is 
not the ordinary word for blindness, and denotes 
‘allusion’’ rather than total loss of sight. The 
prophet led them to Samaria and delivered them 
to the king, who wished to slay them, but, at 


Elisha’s command, spared their lives, fed them 
and sent them home. 


Lesson Points. 


1. Central Thought. The truest realities are 
those which only faith can see. ‘‘Every hill is a 
Dothan’’ to the servant of God residing there. 


Oh, blest is he to whom is given 
The instinct that can tell 

That God is on the field, when he 
Is most invisible ! 


-—F, W. Faber. 


2. The influence of good men cannot be sup- 
pressed by force. 

3. However close the foe may come to strike, 
God’s angels are nearer to defend. 

4g. Illustration. ‘‘Once, when Felix of Nola was 
flying from his enemies, he took refuge in a cave, 
and he had scarcely entered it before aspider be- 
gan to spin its web over the fissure. The pur- 
suer, passing by, saw the spider’s web, and did 
not look into the cave; and the saint, as he came 
out into safety, remarked: ‘Where God is, a 
spider’s web is a wall; where he is not, a wall is 
but as a spider’s web.’ ’’—Canon Farrar. 

5. ‘‘Nineteen centuries of so-called Christian- 
ity have not brought ‘Christendom’ to practice 
Elisha’s recipe for finishing awar. It succeeded 
in his hands; for, after that feast and liberation 
of a captured army, ‘the bands of Syria came no 
more into the land of Israel.” How could they 
as long as the remembrance of that kindness 
lasted ? Pity that the same sort of treatment 
were not tried to-day !’’—Dr. McLaren. 


Strength. 
LLEWELLYN A. MORRISON. 


‘‘As thy days thy strength shall be!”’ 
What a promise this for thee! 

Fear not, then, what time may bring, 
Thou art safe beneath His wing. 


Do the clouds of boding ill 
Overshade the future still? 

When the morrow comes apace 
Thou shalt have the morrow’s grace. 


Does the conflict from afar 
Make thee faint before the war? 
When the battle dawn appears 
Thou wilt laugh at all thy fears. 


See! The warder angels teem 

Where the beaconed watchtowers gleam ! 
Hear the cry they ring to thee: 

‘“As thy days thy strength shall be.”’ 


The Elms, Toronto, Canada. 
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CBristian Endeavor Service. 


TOPIC FOR AUGUST 28. 
By Prof. J. H. Goodell. 


WITH YOUR MIGHT. (Eccl. ix: 11; John iv: 27-35. ) 


It is well to remember in this study that 
‘‘might’’ does not mean nervous energy merely. 
We may rush about in church activity and make 
a great stir in the name of religious fervor with- 
out doing with our might what we undertake. 

The real power of a man lies deeper than his 
muscles, nerves, voice, or intellect. These are 
all the servants of another quality in him, al- 
though he may be unconscious of the fact. The 
actual power of a person is felt where his affec- 
tions are attached. In the main our might goes 
with our love; if our chief attachment is for our- 
selves, or money, or fame, or some pet, personal 
scheme, our might will go with that attachment. 
It is this fact that gives point to our Lord’s 
words in Matt. x: 37, 38: ‘‘He that loveth 
father or mother more than me is not worthy 
of me; and he that loveth son or daughter 
more than me is not worthy of me.’’ It is 
the same truth that makes Paul’s word in the 
thirteenth chapter of I Corinthians so suggest- 
ive. He is simply saying that the real might 
of gifts, acquirements, and possessions is in the 
directive force of love. 

To work with our might, then, means to have 
the controlling love of our being centered upon 
Christ Jesus. But this cannot be the result of a 
mandate or a momentary wish; it comes by 
growth, training, and experience. So a practical 
use of the topic before us for this meeting would 
be a study of the ways by which we may deepen 
and increase our personal love for Jesus Christ. 


There are several answers to be given to this 
query, one being that the daily study of Christ, 
as presented to us in the New Testament, is sure 
to deepen our love for him. There are some 
persons whom no one can know intimately with- 
out loving them; so no one can become ac- 
quainted with Jesus, as we see his life in the rec- 
ord of Luke or John, for instance, without being 
drawn to him in quiet, soul-stirring affection. 
And no one can be so stirred without gradually 
growing into his service with all the might of his 
being. 

Another way by which our personal love for 
Christ may be developed is by continuous effort, 
consciously directed in a way to please him. 
What I want to do by this sentence is to empha- 
size the very wide difference between that kind 
of life which rakes together everything commend- 
able in it, no matter what the immediate im- 
pulses and motives may have been, and cata- 
logues it as Christian, and that other life which 
fixes its attention definitely upon those efforts 
which are well known to be pleasing to our Lord, 
and pursues them day after day for the very rea- 
son that they please him. 

A little boy at the table one day turned to his 
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mother and said, ‘‘Mamma, I am eating this just 
to please you.’’ That is the highest kind of af- 
fection. There will be ‘‘might’’ in the relation 
between that mother and son. So our love for 
Christ and our might in serving him will absorb 
us in proportion to our definite purpose to ascer- 
tain what he wants us to do, and doing it for the 
single reason that it is his pleasure. A great 
many things may not appeal to our feelings or 
our ambitions or our tastes, but if we undertake 
them solely for the reason that they are known 
to be well pleasing to our Lord, our conduct will 
invite and secure the manifestation—the response 
of Jesus to us (cf. John xiv: 21, 23). And it is 
the presence of Jesus in our consciousness that 
stimulates love and brings us to put ‘‘might’’ 
into our Christian service. 

So let us not fall into the more than question- 
able habit of searching over our tracks to see 
how many good things we have done lately, but 
resolutely set our efforts to keep the Sabbath 
hours, take our place in home labors, assume 
church responsibilities, bear the disagreeable 
things of the world and share the public require- 
ments of our day in just that way that we are 
sure will please him. That is might¢/ 

Then there are some reasons why ‘‘With our 
might’’ should be our motto; and great efforts 
must come from great reasons. 

In the first place this life work of ours requires 
that it be doue with our might. One essential 
difference between a follower of Jesus Christ and 
a person who is not is the change in his object of 
living. The disciple merges all other incentives 
into the vast purpose of bringing this world into 
heavenly conditions. This is a stupendous plan. 
We cannot measure it; we can scarcely believe it 
possible. Yet it is so announced. It is of such 
magnitude that ages are required in accomplish- 
ing it; generations comeand go before it is done; 
empires rise and fall in the process. Such a work 
requires might. It necessitates the Son of God 
and the Spirit of God and the hosts of God in 
active service here on this earth to keep this work 
moving towards completion. If then we are to 
bear any worthy part ina plan like this, we must 
do with our might what we undertake. Half- 
heartedness will not do; indifference amounts to 
hindrance; whining reluctance is a block in the 
way; lukewarmness amounts to opposition. 
Might, human might, the might of our whole 
being must enter into this plan of the eternities 
if we are to hold our part in it! 

Besides this, we enjoy most that to which we 
give our best. We may believe that to be the 
rule of heaven as well as earth. There is joy 
among the angels over one sinner that repents 
because the best that heaven has was given to 
earth. Thrilling happiness does not drift into 
our lives. An indolent man never knows what 
real joy is. Selfishness and bliss are never found 
in company. We get the best out of things only 
when we put our best into them. 

So we never know what delights the Christian 


faith has for us until we put our might into the 
service. There is a sense in which we may think 
and talk too much about our weakness and in- 
ability. We may hide an unwillingness for exer- 
tion under the thought that God can make effec- 
tive almost any little labor we may offer him. 
But he says we have might. Taking a measure- 
ment of us, there are some things we do in a 
weak way, and some in a little stronger fashion, 
and some in our might. The real altitude for us 
to reach to-day isthat conception of the grandeur 
of Christian life that will keep us day after day 
putting our might into our service for Christ. 


The Silent March. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


When the march begins in the morning 
And the heart and the foot are light, 
When the flags are all a-flutter 
And the world is gay and bright, 
When the bugles lead the column 
And the drums are proud in the van, 
It’s shoulder to shoulder, forward march! 
And let him lag who can! 


For it’s easy to march to music 
With your comrades all in line, 

And you don’t get tired, you feel inspired, 
And life is a draught divine. 


When the march drags on at evening 
And the color-bearer’s gone, 
When the merry strains are silent 
That piped so brave in the dawn; 
\Vhen you miss the dear old fellows 
Who started out with you, 
When it’s stubborn and sturdy forward march! 
Though the ragged lines are few, 


Then it’s hard to march in silence, 
And the road has lonesome grown, 
And life is a bitter cup to drink; 
But the soldier must not moan. 


And this is the task before us, 
A task we may never shirk, 
In the gay time and the sorrowful time 
We must march and do our work. 
We must march when the music cheers us, 
March when the strains are dumb. 
Plucky and valiant, forward march! 
And smile, whatever may come. 


For, whether life’s hard or easy, 
The stronger man keeps the pace, 
For the desolate and the silent 
The strong soul finds the grace. 


Although the street railways of Paris employ 
nine systems of mechanical traction, the lines us- 
ing these systems have an aggregate length of 
only 52 miles, while the horse tramways still 
claim 129 miles. In horseless carriages, how- 
ever, Paris leads the world. A recent trial of 
cabs driven by petroleum, steam and electricity 
resulted so favorably for the last that 100 electric 


cabs, to run at 10 miles an hour, were at once 
ordered. 


To the naked eye, not more than 6,000 stars 
are ordinarily visible. A poweriul telescope will 
reveal 5,000,000 at once. 
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Church Mews. 


[We shall always be glad to hear from any church 
or pastor: as to happenings, activities and successes: 
as to additions to membership or congregation or con- 
tributions; also as to sketches of interesting occasions 
or meetings.—ED. 


Ministerial Union. 


Chaplain O. C. Miller, of the Eighth Regiment 
of California Volunteers, read the paper before the 
Ministerial Union, Monday, August 15th. 

His textual subject was: ‘‘In the name of our 
God we will set up our banners.’’ He began 
with a few words in justification of war, stating 
that ‘‘the Bible is a book of battles as well as of 
peace. There is much in this old book upon 
even the science and art of killing men. In the 
conflict now about to close we have taken up our 
banners in the name of God. As the children of 
Israel, so we as Americans are marching with 
banners flying to a promised land.’’ The question, 
What does the flag stand for? was asked and was 
answered, ‘‘For the offering of heroic lives, as 
a memorial of God’s help, for truth, for the un- 
ification of the race, to make the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man _ universally 
accepted, for the rights of every man and, in re- 
cent months, for quick and positive .action.’’ 

Chaplain Miller paid a glowing tribute to the 
loyalty and patriotism of the American volunteers 
and remarked that ‘‘they would storm the gates 
of hell toadvance their country’s cause.’’ Lastly, 
the flag stands for mercy and humanity. ‘‘This 
is God’s war. God is with us in it and God stands 
for mercy and humanity.”’ 

Chaplain Miller favored territorial expansion, 
the taking of the Philippines and, in general, 
keeping everything which we have won. As the 
plant grows the vase bursts, as America grows 
her borders must expand. ‘‘Thank God for the 
stars and stripes.’’ 

The next paper, August 22, will be by Rev. 
S. S. Palmer, of Oakland, Cal. 


California. 

SAN Francisco, First Church—August 7th 
Chaplain Schlieman of the Kansas Regiment filled 
the pulpit in the morning. In the evening a 
patriotic praise service was observed to the de- 
light of a large audience. Owing to the absence 
of Dr. Mackenzie and the serious illness of Rev 
E. H. Jenks, the services were conducted by the 
elders, who always prove themselves equal to 
any emergency. The ladies of the church are 
still working for the soldiers, a Diet Kitchen 
having been established in the Kansas Regiment 
where food for the sick boys may be prepared. 
Mrs. H. K. Goddard, president of the Mother’s 
Club, is kept busy superintending and securing 
relays of ladies for each day, who go iaden with 
good nourishing food, cooked or uncooked, for 
those—not in hospitals—but who are too sick to 
eat bacon and beans. The uncooked food Is 


daintily prepared in the Diet Kitchen. Any one, 
not already engaged in this work, who will send 
soup, broth, good bread and butter, a nice steak, 
chicken, fresh eggs, rice, jellies, will receive 
thanks from the sick boys and those who prepare 
the things for them. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Zrinity.—Rev. F. E. Knopf 
of Elkhart, Indiana, occupied the pulpit at 
Trinity on the Sabbath morning of August 7th. 
Mr. Knopf was one of the young men under 
Dr. Carson’s pastorate in the East, and one of 
five who have entered the ministry. His sermon 
was thoughtful and impressive, taking hold of 
the realities of life. Dr. Carson preached in the 
evening. The meeting of the Y. P. S.C. E., 
led by A. B. Cheney, proved to be a family re- 
union after the summer vacation. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Chinese Ghurch, g11 Stock- 
ton Street.—Four young men were baptized re- 
cently and others are inquiring. Six women 
applied for baptism from the Home, but were 
delayed for further instruction. All the services 
are deeply interesting, especially the prayer- 
meetings. Christian Endeavor meetings are 
well attended, and the Juniors are very enthusi- 
astic. The King’s Daughters meetings are grow- 
ing, and at the one held the second Tuesday of 
this month more than a hundred attended, forty 
being women from outside. 


OAKLAND, Chinese Church, 264 Thirteenth 
Street.—Five young men were baptized and re- 
ceived into the church last Sabbath. The serv- 
ices were very solemn, and a very deep feeling 
was apparent. Dr. and Mrs. Condit are now 
living at 1390 Webster street, where the Chinese 
as well as other friends, find a warm welcome. 


Los Gatos.—Our pastor and wife have re- 
turned from vacation. Many of our people are 
also returning, and this morning, August 7th, 
it was good to gather together once more and 
hear our minister’s message of warmth and cer- 
tainty and light, based upon the words: ‘‘The 
entrance of thy word giveth light.’’ The Young 
Ladies’ Missionary Society, inspired by our pas- 
tor’s wife, have raised funds toward the pur- 
chase of a missionary library. Twenty-five well 
chosen volumes, in a new book case, are in place 
for the use of the church. It is hoped that many 
will thus be interested in the history of missions 
both in our own and in foreign lands. 


PoPpE VALLEY.—We held communion on the 
last Sunday of the month and admitted eight 
young persons to church membership, six by 
baptism and two on confession of faith. This 
makes a gain of over forty new membersin eight 
months, since our new pastor has been with us. 
The house was crowded in the morning and in 
the evening he preached to a crowded house in 
the upper part of the Valley in place of the usual 
C. E. meeting. We have as nice a house of 
worship as there is in the county and will soon 
be clear of debt. There is good interest shown 
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in the Sunday-school and Christian Endeavor. 
We are indeed thankful for the spiritual pros- 


perity in our valley. Ros) 


BOULDER CREEK.—The Rev. Mr. Nugent 
has severed his pastoral connection with the 
Boulder Creek church. Mr. and Mrs. Nugent 
have done a good work here, and have made 
many warm friends. But the field was too hard 
for him, together with his additional work as a 
student. We earnestly pray that wherever his 


lot may be cast God will attend and bless him 
and his. 


PETALUMA.—Our pastor, Rev. W. H. Dar- 
den, is taking a much needed rest at Lake Tahoe 
and vicinity. We trust that he will return to 
us much improved in health, and with renewed 
energy to battle fos God and the right. During 
his absence the pulpit will be supplied by Revs. 
C. H. Crawford and George B. Hays. Our 
congregations now are small, owing to the ab- 


sence of so many of our people on camping 
trips and other outings. 


Oregon. 

BurRNs.—tThe offering from this field to the 
Board of Home Missions, requested by the Gen- 
eral Assembly to be applied on the debt of the 
Board, was $12. Burns paid $5, and Harney 

7. This isa liberal offering to come from this 
field. Sunday, July 24th, I spent the day at 
Lawen, twenty miles from Burns, and preached 
morning and afternoon. The people showed 
their appreciation for the services by coming 
from about every home in the community, bring- 
ing their dinner, and remaining on the ground 
all day. Probably the most interesting feature 
in religious movements here during the month 
of July was the way in which the President’s 
thanksgiving proclamation was observed. The 
irreligious class of people took the matter up 
before ‘‘we preachers’’ had time to arrange for a 
suitable service. They rented a hall, worked all 
day Sunday decorating and arranging same, 
then just before sunset (Sunday evening) began 
the firing of anvils, which with the hallooing of 
the crowd that gathered around, continued for 
some time. The different speakers were all ir- 
religious and non-church-goers, except the Bap- 
tist minister, who reluctantly took part with 
them. The spirit of revenge was manifested by 
singing “Remember the Maine.” The services 
were closed bya ‘‘Hip, hip, hurrah!’’ and ‘‘Three 
cheers for Sampson.’’ Your humble scribe was 
honored by being invited to participate, but 
made it convenient not to be present. Dr. Holt, 
our new synodical missionary, and Rev. C. R. 
Shields of Union are to be with us the last Sun- 
day of August and the first Sunday of September. 
We are glad to have these brethren visit us. 


CALVARY CHURCH, PORTLAND.—As is usual 
in the summer months, the attendance is some- 
what small of late, but there have been pleasant 


events to mark the season. There have been 
welcomes to extend to three returning mission- 
aries—Mr. and Mrs. Fulton of Japan, and Miss 
Ellen Strong, who went out from the Church to 
Korea. Mr. Morrison has been preaching Sun- 
day mornings a series of delightful helpful, ser- 
mons on the clauses of the Lord’s Prayer. As 
he leaves early in August to spend a month's 
vacation in California, various ministers will oc- 
cupy the pulpit in the morning services, and the 
church will be closed in the evening. The 
Christian Endeavor Society will unite with the 
others in union services through August, a plan 
that worked well last year. 


Washington. 


KETTLE FALLS.—Deep down in the basin of 
the Columbia river, 100 miles north of Spokane, 
lies the lovely little town of Kettle Falls, with 
the most charming climate, pleasant throughout 
the year and never reaching either extreme. 
The parish consists of three churches, one at 
Harvey, fourteen miles south, and Myers Falls, 
four miles east, the railway station for all these 
places. It has been their great good fortune to 
have Rev. George H. Haystead as their stated 
supply. Coming as he does from mission work 
in Chicago, he finds the quietness of the place a 
great contrast. He has been putting to the 
work his most strenuous efforts, and the com- 
munity generally are showing their cordial ap- 
preciation. The mining development on the 
Colville Reservation has revived the importance 
of Kettle Falls as a basis for prospectors. New 
wagon roads are now being built from Kettle 
Falls to Republic and other points. 


Loomis.—Rev. J. E. Stewart entered this 
work at his own expense about a year and a half 
ago. His present charge covers an area of sixty 
by seventy-five miles. He is thoroughly ac- 
quainted all over it. He travels from sixty to 
one hundred and twenty miles per week. He 
has five regular stations, and is frequently called 
thirty or forty miles to funerals or weddings. In 
his absence the services are maintained by the 
session with the assistance of Mrs. Stewart in 
leading the music. They are very happy in 
their toilsome work, and there is every prospect 
of a great ingathering soon. They make great 
use of tracts and religious literature. 


MONTESANO.—On Sunday, July 17th, at the 
Presbyterian church, Rev. R. J. Campbell de- 
lived a stirring thanksgiving sermon, full of true 
patriotism, which was appreciated and enjoyed 
by the attentive audience. After the service, 
three members were received into the church. 
At the meeting of the congregation it was unani- 
mously decided to call our pastor, Rev. Camp- 
bell, for another year, which action shows a just 
appreciation of his earnest, faithful work during 
the year he has been with us. Our Sunday- 
school is doing good work under the efficient su- 
perintendency of Mrs. O. D. Ayer. 
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The DOecidental Board 


OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 


920 SACRAMENTO StT., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mrs. P. D. Browne, President, 920 Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco 


Public meeting first Monday in each month, ses- 
sions at loa. m. and2p.m. All are invited. 


Executive Committee on each third Monday. A 
prayer-meeting precedes each meeting. 


As Sunday, July 24th, was the anniversary of 
Miss Culbertson’s death, it was kept at the 
Home, 920 Sacramento street, as a memorial of 
her. The usual afternoon Bible class was de- 
voted to memorial services. The twenty-second 
chapter of Revelation was read by Mrs. Field. 
Miss Culbertson’s favorite hymns were sung by 
the Chinese girls—‘‘We’ll Never Say Good-bye 
in Heaven,’’ and ‘‘Safe in the Arms of Jesus.’’ 

The leaflets published by the Board were read 
—-‘‘Miss Culbertson, our Beloved Missionary,’’ 
and ‘‘Miss Culbertson’s Last Message to Her 
Girls.’’ Bible verses were recited by the girls 
descriptive of heaven, or of the triumph of faith 
over death and the grave; and remarks were 
made by Mrs. Robbins, Mrs. Field, Miss House- 
worth, Miss Wisner, and some of the elder 
Chinese girls. The exercises closed with the 
hymn, ‘‘Hide Me, My Saviour, Hide Me.”’ 


Dr. Jaisohn, a Korean nobleman, and wife and 
little daughter passed through this city a few 
days ago on their way to Washington, D. C., 
where they expect to reside for the present. 
During his late two years’ residence in Korea, he 
made the acquaintance of the most of our mis- 
sionaries there, and especially commends the 
work of Miss Wambold, who is a favorite with 
all classes, native and foreign. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gifford have returned to their 
work in Korea greatly improved in health from 
their sojourn in the homeland. 

Dr. and Mrs. Winn of Kanazawa, Japan, 
passed a day at the Mentone, this city, recently, 
to return, via Vancouver, to their field of labor. 
They have established an industry among their 
pupils, that of making brushes of all kinds, and 
hope to open an agency in this city for their 
sale. 


Letters from our beloved Hoormah of Salmas, 
Persia, written in April, tell in most touching 
language of the gathering of the Kurds and 
Persians, with the intent to sweep from the face 
of the earth all Christians on the plains of Salmas. 

In a letter to Dr Catharine Scott of this city 
she also wrote of the massacre of a large num- 
ber of Christians in various parts of Salmas. 
Among them were several relatives and near 
friends of hers. 7 

Dr. Cochran, brother of Dr. Scott, also writes 


year in our history. 


of great uncertainty of life there in Salmas, more 
than any other part at present, and the dark 
outlook as regards any redress or permanent 
change for the better. 


Our state secretary, Mrs. Condit, in her an- 
nual report, makes mention of a few facts, which 
we believe should have a wide circulation among 
our societies, and for this reason we clip from it 
the following extracts: 

‘Some things may well have special emphasis. 
Greater care has been given to the thoughtful 
preparation of educational programs; and, as a 
consequence, more workers have become inter- 
ested in the meetings. There has also been a 
marked improvement, not only in the amounts 
contributed, but in the regularity with which the 
money has been sent in each quarter. This may 
be due, in some cases, to the fact that more mis- 
sionaries are being supported than in any other 
And no society adopting a 
substitute wishes the Board in New York to have 
to borrow money to meet the salary of their mis- 
sionary. They prefer to pay regularly and 
quarterly. Why not make it monthly, and 
make their record an ideal one? 

‘There is one thing to be deplored among sec- 
retaries of auxiliaries, and that is the tardiness 
with which they report to the presbyterial secre- 
taries. Of course, a failure to report in the 
church society makes a disturbance in_ presby- 
terial promptness; and the poor State Secretary 
helplessly sits waiting for the report that cometh 
not. How shall we secure fuller reports from 
our local societies is the question of questions for 
the beginning of the new quarter century. Since 
the General Assembly has committed all the 
Christian Endeavor societies and all the young 
people’s work in the State, to the Occidental 
Board, making no exceptions except the Sabbath- 
schools, let us be faithful to this trust. 

‘There are now 378 organizations in our 
Synod: 120 auxiliaries, 145 Senior Endeavor so- 
cieties, and 113 young people’s organizations. 

‘‘New societies have been formed in_ seven 
churches this year. It has been said that ‘‘out 
of one hundred women in our’ churches, 
only six are vitally interested in missions.’’ In 
the Synod of California, there were 22,022 mem- 
bers of the Church reported last year. Taking 
the usual estimate of three-fourths for women, we 
should have 16,515 women in the churches. It 
is a fact that, exclusive of the Endeavorers and 
young people, we have less than one-sixth, or 
2,800 women enrolled in our auxiliaries. All 
honor to our loyal missionary one-sixth! God 
bless them! But, dear sisters, let us remember 
as we step out into our new quarter century that 
our work is to look after the uninterested five- 
sixths of the women in our churches. There are 
nearly 13,000 of them.”’ 


God plants us where we grow—Browning. 
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Woman's North Pacific 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF MISSIONS, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Mrs. W. S. Ladd, President, Sixth and Columbia sts. 


MEETINGS.—At the First Presbyterian Church, cor- 
ner Twelfth and Alder streets—monthly, third Tues- 
day in each month at 2:00 P.M. Invitation extended 
to all. Executive Committee, first Tuesday of each 
month, at Io A. M. 


Missionaries are especially welcome at all meetings. 
Those en route via Portland are urged to notify the 
Board by addressing Mrs. Laura Preston Campbell, 
480 Hall street. 


Chinese Women’s and Girls’ Home, 350 Fourteenth 
street. Visitors always welcome. 


Our treasurer, Mrs. E. P. Mossman, has re- 
turned from Seattle, where she has been enjoy- 
ing a short vacation. We hear of her making 


herself most useful in the cause of missions, and‘ 


setting an example which others will do well to 
follow when they visit any part of our Board ter- 
ritory. 

She reports that, at a joint meeting of the 
Presbyterian missionary societies of Seattle, she 
was much impressed with the enthusiasm for 
missions, loyalty to the North Pacific Board, and 
particularly the love they expressed for our rep- 
resentatives at the front. During the meeting 
the box for Dr. Maud Allen received a good 
deal of attention. She says: ‘‘It surely would 
have been a happy moment for Dr. Allen had 
she been permitted to hear the tender, loving 
discussion. Each one seemed anxious to make 
this a ‘ happy box,’’ filled with tokens of love, to 
prove to her the place she has in the hearts of 
her constituents.’’ The following plan was 
adopted: In the Presbytery of Puget Sound the 
ladies will send a box to Portland, to be packed 
in the big box. In this will be placed the pack- 
age from each society. in each package the gift 
from each individual, and in each gift a card or 
note of greeting to Dr. Allen. Her little family 
was not forgotten in the plans, nor the native 
Christians in whom she is especially interested. 
The box for Mr. and Mrs. Andrews, while be- 
longing to the young people, was also discussed, 
and will receive the encouragement from these 
women. that it deserves. 


Mrs. Gunn reported that arrangements had 
been made to have, in the Seattle public library, 
a table for the missionary magazines published by 
the various denominations. Others who live 
where there are public reading-rooms will do 
well to follow this example. 


Mrs. Mossman was present for a short time 
only, ata meeting of the Westminster society, 
and reports meeting zo? the newest but the young- 
est life-member of our Board, Sadie Crowe Gil- 
christ, who, although she has not yet reached 
her first birthday, is a very winsome member in- 


deed. 


She was present also at a meeting at the home 
of Mrs. Baird, the box secretary in the Presby- 
tery of Puget Sound. Here were a number of 
young ladies, members of the Christian Endeavor 
society, who were anxious to hear about their 
missionary, Mr. Andrews, and to know about the 
box for him and the school at Allahabad. The 
ladies expressed great interest in the Chinese 
Home in Portland, and wished to hear about the 
work connected with that institution. 

Mrs. Mossman also spent a day in Tacoma, and 
met a number of the presbyterial officers at the 
home of Mrs. Williams, corresponding secre- 
tary in the Presbytery of Olympia. Here were 
found the same enthusiasm, loyalty. and love. 
The work for the year was thoroughly discussed, 
and although the advance asked for seemed 
large, these faithful officers showed a courage 
that was worthy of imitation. The boxes here, 
also, were prominent in the discussions, and 
many tokens will go to link this presbytery with 
our soldiers of the cross. 

At Chehalis Mrs. Mossman was invited to 
meet the woman’s society, and also the Christian 
Endeavor society. Although they are without 
a pastor their interest in missions is commenda- 
ble, and both societies are determined to do what 
they can to raise their apportionment for the year. 
Both of these societies will avail themselves of 
the opportunity to remind their substitutes across 
the sea that they are loved and remembered in 
Chehalis. 

Mrs. Mossman’s impressions after these meet- 
ings with our co-workers were as follows: 

That both the presbyterial societies and their 
auxiliaries are well equipped with consecrated, 
courageous, enthusiastic officers, who thoroughly 
appreciate the privilege of working for the Lord. 

That the pastors are holding up Christ and his 
last command most faithfully, and are loyal to 
and appreciative of the work assigned to the 
North Pacific Board. 

That the Christian Endeavor societies are anx- 
ious to know more of their relation to the Board, 
more about its methods, more about their sub- 
stitutes in both home and foreign fields. 

That there is a good deal of talk already con- 
cerning the annual meeting to be held in Tacoma 
in ’99, which promises to be the greatest meet- 
ing ever held in the North Pacific Board territory. 

That, if as much genuine enthusiasm and loy- 
alty prevails all over our territory, this will be 
the greatest year in the h istory of the Board. 


HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case of Ca’ arrh 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Prop’s., Toledo, O. 
We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for the last 15 
oe him honorable in all business 
nsactions, and financially able to ca igati 
Pr na West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
ALD'NG, K'NNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly upon 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the system, Price, 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testimonials free. 
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Literature of Be Dap. 


[All books and magazines received will be ac- 
knowledged promptly. Any extended notice will 
be at the option of the Literary Editor. ] 


Book Reviews. 


A tastefully bound 12mo, in cloth, 
handsomely illustrated, entitled ‘‘W. 
E. Gladstone, England’s Greatest 
Commoner,’’ written by Walter Jer- 
rold, author of ‘‘Michael Faraday, 
Man of Science,’’ etc., comes to our 
review table from the house of Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company (New York, 
Chicago and Toronto). It is a mar- 
vel of cheapness (seventy-five cents) 
when one notes the make-up of this 
valuable book of 160 pages. The 
style is easy and flowing, and the 
author knows how to tell the story of 
one of the greatest lights of the nine- 
teenth century. Gladstone’s early 
years, education, rise to political sta- 
tion, service to letters and to the 
Church, and his charming home life, 
are all pictured in due proportion. 
It is a nice book to present to a bright 
boy or girl, willing to learn the se- 
cret of usefulness in life, and one 
which ought to be in all of our Sun- 
day-school libraries, and when read 
will create a desire for a fuller account 
of the ‘‘Grand Old Man.’’ It was 
the reviewer's privilege to hear Mr. 
Gladstone, when, in Parliament, he 
made his famous speech on the murder 
of his kinsman, Lord Cavendish (and 


Mr. Burke); and as he remarked ‘‘One once," 


of the noblest hearts in England has 
ceased to beat,’’ though 800 men 
were in the house, you could have al- 
most heard the dropping of a pin. 
Such oratory is not heard every day. 


SEED TRAVELERS, 
Methods of Dispersal of Various 
Common Seeds, by 
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along on the ground or sliding over 
the frozen snow and ice; how the 
birds carry some seeds and become 
sowers in wide fields, and how others 
catch with their hands on the hair of 
animals and the clothing of men and 
women, and take a free ride to the 
places where they are to grow. Such 
little text-books as this will do much 
to stimulate the study of nature, and 
Ginn & Company deserve the thanks 
of parents and teachers for its publi- 
cation. W. B.N. 


Books Received. 


From the Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York, Chicago, and Toronto: 

(GEORGE MULLER, The Modern 
Apostle of Faith, by Frederick G. 
Warne. Price, 75 cents. 

FELLOW TRAVELERS, by Francis 
E. Clark, D.D. Price, $1.25. 

DIVINE HEALING AND. DOCTORS, 
by John Wesley Conley, D.D. p. 36. 
Price, 15 cents, net. Sold by the 
American Tract Society, 637 Market 
street, S. F. 


The August Homiletic Review 
comes freighted with its usual happy 
store of good things, so appetizing 
and nourishing that all wide-awake 


in their calling. 


| 


by a seedy freckled-faced young man, 


Studies of the 


could think of music suitable to each 
Clarence. 


Moores Weed. Girin& Company, 


Boston, the Athenzeum Press. 


and girls, quickening the power and 
developing the habit of observation, 
and awakening interest in the wonder- 
ful things that are going on around 
us in nature. The dispersal of seeds 


is within easy observation, yet how Like a flash he turned and began 


little attention is paid to it by old or 


‘“T took out a living-picture show 
said the theatrical manager, 
‘‘and I had several queer experiences. 

‘‘We always had trouble getting 


preachers find it a sort of staff of life : 


Nobody ever complains of 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys. 


They give a good deal more 
light and don't break. 
Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


over his section, he ran into an extra 
freight, and Ryan’s car was reduced 
to scrap-iron and_ kindling-wood. 
The report of the accident to his 
superior officer was as follows: 
‘‘Pether Moriarty: Roadmaster, 
Esquire; August the wan; foggy 
mornin’; wildcat frate, green man at 
the brek; handkar smashed to tooth- 
picks; where will I ship the wreck? 
‘“‘P. RYAN, sec. man.’’ 


An Irishman, the head of a rail- 
way wrecking train, improved on the 
above by lapsing unconsciously into. 
rhyme. Being reproved for a 
lengthy report of the derailing of his 
car, when the accident occurred 
again he submitted the following off- 


cial document: 


“Off ag’in; 
On ag’in; 
Away ag’in; 
FINNIGIN.’’ 


People should occasionally have 


company at their house, to find out 


how amiable and agreeable the other 
members of the family can be.—A?- 
chison Globe. 


HOW MRS. WM. HENRY JAKES 
MONEY. 


, ‘and do it impromptu.’ 
A delightful little book for boys 


suitable music, for one thing. I re- | 
member that we struck a certain 


town where the music was furnished ._ I have been sosuccessful in the past 
few months that I feel it my duty to. 


aid others by giving them my experi- 
ence. I have not made less than $18. 
any day for the last five months, and 
have not canvassed any. I put a no- 
tice in the papers that Iam selling the 
dron City Dish Washer, and people 
They 


who officiated at one of those bangety- 
bang pianos. I asked him if he 


picture as it was displayed. 
-***Oh, yes,’ certainly he could, 


‘The performance opened. He. send for them by the dozen. 


was seated at the piano, and he turned | give such good satisfaction that every 


to look at the first picture. 
‘Adam and Eve in the Garden of 
Eden.’ 


OT pounding out, 
young. This book, written in sim-| Girl in This World for Me’ 
ple and charming style, helps us to cago Journal. 


It was family wantsone. Dishes washed and 
dried in two minutes. I think any 
person can easily clear $10 a day, 

“He didn’t hesitate an instant, and double that after they get started 

good. I don’t see why any one 

‘There’s Only One should be destitute when they may 

»"__Chi- just as well be making lots of money 

if they try. Address the Iron City 


= 


see what is going on, how through Dish Washer Co., 145 S. Highland 

the summer day the seeds are flying Says the New York 77ribune of a avenue, Station A., Pittsburg, Pa., 

on the wings of the breeze, or in the | section boss: and they will give you all instructions. 

windy winter rolling and tumbling, One foggy morning, while running | and testimonials necessary to succeed. 
| 
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Dousehold. 


FRENCH IcE-CREAM.—One pint 


of milk, one pint of cream, yolks of 


six eggs, one cup of sugar. Cook 
milk, sugar, and eggs till smooth; 


soft custard results. Add the pint of 


cream, scalded, not boiled. Flavor 
and freeze. The whites of eggs may 


be used for delicate cake.—North- 


western. 


COFFEE ICE-CREAM. — To two 


cupfuls of drip coffee add one pint of : 


sugar, and let this cook until it is a 
sirup; then stir in the beaten yolks of 
four eggs, remove from the fire, con- 
tinue to stir, and gradually add half 
a pint of cream. When the mixture 
is cold, turn into a freezer with three 
pints of cream and freeze. A simple 
and very good coffee cream may be 
made by using the coffee remaining 
from breakfast. To one pint of coffee 
add one quart of cream, sweeten to 
taste and freeze.—Vorthwestern. 


VANILLA CUSTARD ICE-CREAM.— 
For a vanilla custard ice-cream, put 
one quart of milk over the fire in a 
double boiler. Beat the yolks of six 
eggs light and add to them a gener- 
ous pint of granulated sugar. Stir in 
the beaten whites and add this mix- 
ture to the boiling milk. Keep over 
the fire and stir until it begins to 
thicken, but not long enough to boil 
or the eggs will curdle. Take from 
the fire and stir in one pint of cream. 
Flavor with vanilla, and when per- 
fectly cold turn into a freezer, pack 
and freeze.—Vorthwestern. 


A TEMPTING HOT-WEATHER 
SALAD.—Rub a very large platter 
over well with onion, heap the let- 
tuce, which must be crisp, tender, 
and cold, in the center, and at each 


corner place a little mound of some 


vegetable, as young green beans, 
sliced or diced potatoes. thick slices 
of tomatoes, very young sliced car- 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRs. WINSLOW’sS SOOTHING SyRuUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child. softens the gums. 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 
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TRADE-MARK. 


POO SOOO OOOO OS 


‘‘A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome as it is Delicious.’’ 


WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 


"BREAKFAST COCOA 


‘* Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 
classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 


Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., 
Established | 780. 
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DORCHESTER, MASS, 


rots, or turnips, peas, etc. One cor- 
ner might be given to chopped hard- 
boiled eggs, which are very nice in 
salads. The tomatoes, of course, 
should be raw, the other vegetables 
carefully cooked, seasoned in the 


cooking, and chilled in the ice-box. | 


Place the salad at one end of the 
table. the ham at the other, the cot- 


cheese midway at the side. Dress, 


the salad at the table in the Italian or 
French style, not attempting to in- 
clude the tomato slices in the turning- 


over necessary to mixing, but laying 
two on each small plate as it is served. 
_Woman’s Home Companion. 


_ CHICKEN SAUSAGE. — Chicken 
sausages are a delicate and delicious 
‘‘made-over’’ dish, or may be pre- 
pared from uncooked chicken. Sep- 


‘arate from the bone and skin rem- 


nants of cold chicken, and chop them 
as fine as possible. Add to every 
pint of chopped meat a blanched 
sweet-bread chopped fine and a table- 
spoonful of butter. Add also to the 
mixture one-half as much _bread- 
crumbs as there is of the chopped 
meat. Add, if convenient, two or 
three chopped mushrooms. Mix a 
half-cup of cream and two eggs in 
every pint of meat and bread-crumbs. 
Season with salt and pepper and stir 
in afterward the whites of two eggs 
beaten to astiff froth. Put two table- 
spoonfuls of the mixture in each of 
the small squares of mosquito-netting 
cut out for the purpose, and drop 
them into boiling water to cook for 
five minutes, or until the egg is set. 
Untie the sausages, and when they 
are cold, dip them into melted butter 
and brown them in a frying-pan or 


‘| *‘correct thing’’ to hem the table linen 


broil them on a girdiron. These sau- 
sages are nice served with a few 
drops of lemon juice. 


LADIES GAN WEAR SHOES 


One size smaller after using Allen’s Foot-Ease, a 
powder to be shaken into the shoes. It makes 


tight or new shoes feel easy; gives instant relief 
tocorns and bunions. 


It’s the greatest comfort 
discovery of the age. Cures and prevents swollen 
feet, blisters, callous and sore spots. Allen’s 
Foot-Ease is a certain cure tor sweating, hot, 
aching, nervous feet. At ail druggists and shoe 
stores, 25c. Trial package FREE. Address, 


Allen S. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 


The Dining Room is the Woman’s Throne 
Room. She feels her queenliness there 
more than in the parlor, and she counts 
out her linen pieces as though they were 
cloth of gold. It used to be thought the 


by hand, but such a foolish fashion does 
not hold against the artistic work of a 


SINGER 
SEWING MACHINE. 


Plain hemming, hemstitching and mono- 
gram embroidering better than the best 
hand work. A full set of attachments 
for all kinds of fancy work 
furnished without extra 
charge, and free instruc- 
tion given in their use. 

Our trade-mark is a protection 


from imitations of obsolete Singer 
machines. @ 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY. 


22 POST ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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-to you, my hearer. 


Do You Know One? 


He has not looked long or deeply 
into human life who says all Chris- 
tians are hypocrites. And who can 
fathom the power exerted by one 
true Christian? A writer in the 
Church Calendar says: 

‘‘A friend and classmate of former 
years was for a long time the object 
of my earnest solicitations to become 
a Christian. But in all our conversa- 
tions his final refuge was the trite re- 
mark: ‘There are no real Christians. 
It is only a profession; nobody lives 
it.’ 

‘‘But one day I asked the direct 
question, ‘Charles, do you not know 
among all your acquaintances of one 
true Christian?’ ‘Precious few,’ was 
his reply. ‘No,’ I said, ‘I do not ask 
how many, I only inquire if you 
know of one.’ ‘Why, yes,’ said he, 
‘my mother is a Christian.’ 


‘«*Then,’ said I, ‘the religion of 


Jesus Christ is true as exemplified in 
the life of your mother. You need 
no further testimony.’ And so I say 


True once, it may be true 10,000 
times, and it may be true for you. 
‘Do you know, then, of one made 
better, truer, nobler by the power of 
the Christian faith? 
‘‘Did you ever stand in the pres- 


‘ence of one whose heart .was filled’ 


with love to God and man and whose 


- greatest delight was to do the will of 


God? That one is enough. The 


lie that you have given Christianity 


ought to drop from your lips un- 
spoken, and your heart ought to melt 
in the presence of this living witness 
to its truth.’’ 


You can’t afford to take any 


chances with God and eternity. 


Qu 


Endorsed-by the medical faculty as the @ 


ina-Laroche 


laria, Poorness of the Blood, Gen- 
eral Debility and Wasting Dis- 
eases; Increases the Appetite, 
Meee Strengthens the Nerves and builds 
a up the entire system. 


Grand National Prize of 
16,600 Francs 


$ at Paris 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot. 
FOUGERA & CO., 

' 26-30 N. William St.. New York. 


One is enough. 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- & | 
tire active properties of Feruvian Bark. @ 
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Does it Pay 
Advertise? 


That is what we are trying to 
find out. Bring this Ad. with 
you and it will be accepted for 


$10.00 


as part payment, if you purchase one 
of our NEW UP-TO-DATE SEWING 
MACHINES, 


WHEELER & WILSON MFG. CO. 


933 Market St., Bet. 5th and 6th, San Francisco. 


W. 0. BUCKLAND, M. D. 


SPECIALTY: Chronic Disea 
sai Diseases of the Stomach, Kidney ae 


JUBLISHBR»s | Bladder. 
: | (1370 Franklin Street, Oakland, Cal. 
Atlanta, Ga., Cincinnati, O., Kansas City, Mo. | Telephone. Black 2131, 


song book, 2, to | R HAYES F 
Sunday-School Superintendents RENCH 
| Surgery, and Dis«ases of the 
for only 15c. No order filled for more than | 
one at this price. You must mention this paper. | Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat 
Send to office nearest you. | . 
| Be M. a BUILDING, San Francisco, Cal. 
| O fice Hours: 11-12 and 1-4. 


Tel. Black 2521. 


S. CAPP & CO,, 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS 
630 Market Street, 


Opp. PALACE HOTEL, - San Francisco. 


Houses and Lots for Sale and to Let, Loans) 
Negotiated. Particular Attention Paid to Col- 
lection of Rents. Full charge taken of Property| 
for Absentees. Insurance, Repairs, Taxes, and 
Street Assessments attended to. Bad Tenants— 
Ejected. Deeds, Leases, Contracts, etc., prop-_ 
erly drawn. | 


THE LARGES! ESTABLISHMENT UNFERMENTED WINE FOR 
GHURGH BELLS COMMUNION. 


PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN). 
This wine is made from selected grapes, grown 


° on the summit of the Santa Cruz mountains, ata 
favorable altitude. 


This wine is free from the hurtful stimulant of 


Ye BELL FOUNDRY and physicians h 
CO., Cincinnati, 0., U. 8. nin eartily recommend its 


Only High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin E.5. Chapman, D. D., former pastor Brooklyn 


Full, Sweet Tone . 
Presbyterian church, Oakland, Cal., writes as 
Fully Guaranteed CHURCH BEL follows to the Christian Home: “It is pure, rich 


and Chimes. No Common Grades, The Best Only. | and absolutely free from alcohol. It is the best 
communion wine we have ever seen. No viper 
lurks in suchacup. It is safe—absolutely safe.”’ 


SIDNEY A. SABIN, 


Alameda, Cal. 
For sale at THE OccIDENT office, 84 Donohoe 


and GIRLS! | 


| We offer you a chance to earn premiums and 
to learn business methods at the same time. If 
under 20, write for particulars to 


are silver-coated and have the name “BLAUD"’ 
| stamped on each Pill. They have been pre- 
| scribed with the most satisfactory results fo1 


more than 50 years in cases of Anemia, Chlorosis, 


Cc AS Hi ST RE only in original botties of 100 and 200 Pils, 


25, 27 Market St., S. F. E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. 


| >IMPLEST/@ 3 —\ @ 
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HOTEL 
WESTMINSTER. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Remodeled, 
Rebuilt and 
Elegantly Refurnished. 
275 ROOMS. 


100 Rooms with Private Baths, all en- 
tirely up-to-date. 


American and European Plan. 


Electric Cars from all parts of the city 
pass the door. 


F.O. JOHNSON, 


PROPRIETOR. 


Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


W. B. HOOPER, Lessee. 


fee A Quiet Home For Families. 


HOME COMFORTS AT 


The Mentone 


901 POWELL ST. 


J. G. CHown, Prop. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


PHRENOLOGIGAL EXAMINATIONS 


Made by 


Prof. ALLEN HADDOCK 


1020 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


P. S.—Call or send postal card for sample copy 
of Human Nature, published month y at 50 cents 
per year. 


BELLS 


sveel Alloy Church & School Bells. saa-Send fo: 
‘atalorcue The BELL 0. Sitlshoro. O 


PILISS 


FOR 


GENERAL DEBILITY 


Silver Coated and “Blaud’”’ stamped on each Pill. 
E.FOUGERA CO.,N.Y. All Druggists 


| don’t accept? 
was inv u-| § 
as invited to be polar bear to a Write ¢ 
to-day 
| ' said a polite stran- | § 
ger, thinking he had grazed an 


Just for un. 


“Polar Bear to a Funeral.” 


A Frenchman went to an Ameri- 
can and asked him: 

‘What is a polar bear?” 
American told him. 

“What does a do?”’ 

“Why, he sits on'the ice.’’ 

‘‘Sits on zee ice?’’ 

‘*‘Yes,’’ said the American; 
is nothing else to sit on.’’ 

‘Vell, what he do too?’’ 

‘*‘What does he also do? 
eats fish.’’ 


‘‘there 
Why, he 


fish. Then I not accept.” 
‘“‘Why, what do you mean? 
What do you mean?’ 


neral!’’ 


pardon,’ 


man’s‘ ankle. 
‘‘Eh ?”’ ‘said the old gentleman. 
beg your pardon,’’ 
polite stranger, shouting. 


Old Gentleman (unconscious of! q 


any hurt):—‘‘Why?”’ 

Polite Stranger:—‘‘I am afraid | 
kicked you.”’ 

Gentleman :—‘‘Eh ?’’ 


Polite Stranger (shouting): —‘‘I! ¢ 
kicked you.’’ 
Old Gentleman(surprised ) :— “What | : 
for ?”’ 
Polite Stranger :—‘‘It was quite an. q 
accident. ’”’ 


Old Gentleman (not catching it) So far as possible all 

® are filled on day of receipt. % 

Any book ordered, if not ¥ 
pin stock, quickly obtained. 

-& Inquiries about any book ¢ 

cheerfully and promptly 

answered. 


Polite stranger (screaming in his 
ear ):— ‘‘Accident.’’ 


Old Gentleman (terrified) : 
‘‘Where? Where? You don’t say | 
so? Any one killed ?’’ 

(Polite. stranger rushes off and. 
misses his train. )—774Bits. 


‘‘Have you heard the report | 
Washington that the Navy Depart-) ¢ 


hundred | 


ment has advertised for five 
cats?’ ‘‘No; what for?’’ 
the Canaries.’’ 


‘*To take 


Manila, 
heaven help us from their quarrel-. 
some one. ’— 


said 


The 


There is one bookstore in 
¥ San Francisco that will ¢ 
¥ supply any proper book 4 
% published at the same price % 
% it can be obtained for from § 
¥ either New York or Chi- § 
‘‘Eats fish—sits on zee ice and eats| cago. 


You! Catalogues of any publisher 


, On request. 


said the| & 


“Where do you § 
buy your 
Books ?” 


American Tract Society ¢ 
637 Market St. 


San Francisco ¥ 


Quick 


Department 


American Tract Society 


San Francisco 


ORGANS 


the Governor of 
“if this is a Pacific squadron, | 


’ | 


[Re 


When in need of a firsi class Pipe 
Organ, guaranteed fully equal to the best 
Hastern manufacture, or repairing and 
tuning done, call on or write for test:- 
moniats and prices to Geo. N. Andrews, 
Pipe Organ Manufacturer, No 620° 16th 
street, Oakland. Cal. 

Estimates Cheerfully Furnished. 
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